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Overseas studcuts hardest tut oy 
‘swisageaig’ 3 D% fees increase 

'* Frances Gibb fiSt SfflC nSSSS S 

Tuition fees for the 4.500,000 stu- enlarging the differential between students (£42) «™d would i W esent 


Closer relationship sought 
in teacher training 


by Sue Reid 


liy Frances Gibb 

Tuition fees for the 4,500,000 stu 
dents in full and par Hi in c furniei 
and higher education arc to go ur 
by 30 per cent from next September 
Mr Fred Muiley, Secretary of Stall 
for Education, announced this week 
Fees for home students will rise 


conference that die PGCE co®* 
should be narrowed down to ^ 

luilh r in taapli hr ^ .. .T ■ .i w, l 


A closer relationship between with the teaching and disrinll™* 
schools and higher education lnsti- activities that students In *3 


£416. , . 

For most students the increase is 


areas. Options, however, should be 
available. 


from the present U|ura ■ of ttW»or berod that Wthlriis of overseas III a special working paper Rub- planning to teach in Immipnt 

pimum to £182, and for overseus t i e nrs in real terms, because it was . . thi count ry are pri- mltted to a UCET conference on the areas. Options, however, should 

Students frpiu £320 per annum to a percentage increase rather than a sponsored." Postgraduate Certificate of Educa- available. * 

£416. - . , flat-rate increase. Dr George Toiley said Sheffield tion last week. Professor Hirst main- The course should prinurih 

For most slu dents Mie increase is “The increase will be a disaster polytechnic, of which he is director, tained that theory had to be linked focus on training teachers iota* 
» bookkeeping exercise as their tees for SEUI [ ents from abroad, tiie many mi g ht not implement the iiicrease. with practice in teacher training, with specific acts of teaching 


mitted to a UCET conference on the 
Postgraduate Certificate of Educa- 


• ““ roiyiecmuc, oi which ne is unctiui, iw-.ih.b w «« 

a bookkeeping exemse as their tecs £or students from abroad, the many not implement the increase, with practice in teacher u-aiiilng. with specific acts of teadm 

are paid by the meal authority, nut gciu j ents Dll discretionary awards, , c j t hi n k 30 pei . cent j s somewhat He said : “ I therefore see no other social control and discipline in iS 

it is estimated that rout i,s:wjvw and students whose parents earn svv i nge ] nE ail( i WB s hall be consid- way than the establishment of the classroom. 

smdents — mainly pnrt-t me and high | nc0BWI but refuse to cash in eL . iu " fee S[luctme f rom the closest and most intimate relation- He rejected the theory that Lheu 
evening students— will nave to _£ma on tbeir grants. It will moke the , . s : tUHt j on last year we did ships between scliools and training professional demands would be too 

‘ASJS a W Thon,se l ve ,? , . 1 „ So «T financial discrimination against J along rtththe DBS recom- institutions so that students’ work tightly applied. 

f uilw«l 5 e 9 ^ poiytecli nlcs ,orei * n stl,dems evon WOMe - , . mended increase and we shall have is jointly planned in all respects.” In his written paper, Profesw 

mlPcniloucs who have to nay their “ As for the group to which the to see what to do this time." However Professor Hirst added Hirst said if the aims of the tours* 


dents in universities, polytechnics 


own 7,3X7 u£ SlhdrTnrem? Government ' ^ 

smes. , he,u ,0 on,y ,he W « 


is jointly planned in all respects.” I 11 his written paper, ProFeaa 
to see waat 10 uo uhs time. - However, Professor Hirst added Hirst said if the aims of the tours* 

He was particularly concerned that while the vast majority of train- were limited to preparing stodenu 
about the effect of the increase on ing in practical skills had to take "or their first teaching Jobs tbii 
students taking advanced part-time place within the school context, added a note of realism. 
rnursGK and thoso whose fees were schools did not exist primarily for Other working papers suborned 


o/mn nf ’tl.n canoo overseas unlesn their parents arc rich and courses and those whose fees were schools, did not exist primarily for Other working papers woiM 
lt SSL ml nSS afum will subsidize them.” were paid by public bodies such ns the training of teachers. to the conference dealt mill ill 

if the aid programme* ivil/hawMhe A spokesman for tlie United King- the Health Service. There was a Very real difficulties could be “5",^ ® Sf 

increase In their fees paid by the dom Council for Overseas Students danger that these bodies would encountered in trying to produce ^essvnln t* rf rames 

Ministry of Overseas Development. Affairs fUKCOSA) said that in reduce their sponsorships situations in which training was Research! m 

Till L.nnn.Mt'k ,i„ r i s i nn i- i n widen inn the differential between The total Fee income for 1975-76 systematic and controlled. Work D,1 “ 1CS t T . 

line wlS the hueriin Jenort pub- home and overseas students, Britain is estimated to be about E65m. The with pupils that was In the best Th ^ rnb S|ge 8 Colfege of EdS 

!iih\d tt weeks C byjff Am- would be out of line with all the increase will raise tins by another l««U 

inlttee of Vice-Chancellors and other EEC countries. E20m - conrnct witn tne etiucation or uie c „ F„ 


widen inn the differential between The total foe income for 1975-76 systematic and controlled. Work D “Ji‘ cs r “,.„fw‘L' nf 

home and overseas students, Britain is estimated to be about £65ni. The with pupils that was In the best ^¥^*.55 Ip* C niwf^f FH«Sl 

would be out of line with all the increase will raise tins by another interests of training students might ThonibridgeCdlegeofEdK^ 

ssar wl,h the educadon of ihe 


other EEC countries. 


Britain has /grasped nettle’ 
to avoid too many teachers 


CVCP avoids 
region plan 


by Philip Venning 


pU pjl s tor primary scnooi teaemng suom 

Professor Hirst is chairman of training ahouM be «k»d n llnri 
a special working party set up by * 8 ®. bands of children. The gnakn 
UCET and the Association of Tea- cations gained would P«M» 
chers in Colleges and Departments cher to teacli only witliln the pa- 
of Education in 1973 to study the Hcular age band, 
developing trends of the one year Tina, said Mr Mabqn, wouldci'? 
Postgraduate Certificate of Educa- solve the dilemma facing uifl WtW ; 
tion courses at polytechnics, col- with one year teacher -Inlnmi 


Britain is the only European coun- disappoint the marrlc 
try to have grasped the nettle of returners, even though 
cutting back teacher training, and losing their experience, 
will be the only country to avoid a Asked bv Miss Janet I 
great oversupply on teachers in a Ell h.™mm?tr*pV rha 


.*+. wn _ From page 1 tion courses at polytechnics, col- with 0 : 

fo prSt“ct d die young leavers and vices Unit based at Manchester Uni- leges and universities. He told the courses. 
disappoint the married women. : varsity collect statistics on behalf - ‘ ■ * 

returners, even though dlls meant' of both .polytachn ics and umversl- -p ’ ’VT1? 

losing their ' experience. . : .ties. Many individual insutmions ii Alir«VPfSf WV 




IStfaSss ^ttSf'sSs. training call pay overheads 

ent secretary at tlie Department 01 casts f or higher education numbers nHstol Pnlvteclmlc in student 

Mondfly 011 and Science * <bW since 1972, he said that events were . accommodation. They have dernar- The Government is to be urged to Universities and polytechnic^ 

fcnld the education arts and 1|QV ^ changing much too fast to efttfed areas in the tity, and issue Introduce a minimum four-year take on Natural Enjinag 

Home Offico h sub-committee of the a; joint advertisement each year. training programme for teachers. Research _ Council 


Four-year 
training call 


NERC cannot 
pay overhead 


Home yftico suD-commiitee m me twico considered publishing the 
Expenditure Committee that he did equivalent of Education Report 82, 
not apologize for the way the DES g i ves the demographic trends 

had organized the reduction In tea- behind the projections for .teacher 
cher training. The fact . that tnay- numbers, ' They thought they had : 


failure .on their part of ; they had 
bead so Secretive - -about trenps m 
teacher : trainihg that students now 


ese had been upset this year. | 
Earlier Sir William had said that 




teacher trainihg that students now it was important that where public, 
in Colleges were unaware of the mpney was involved, tW . should 
doubia over, th eir future. But thia. J>e some degce e< of confidoaHlUty at. 
was not- so. As early as 1972. thP earl X f Pf iQ educational plan- 
education White Paper had pointed "*ng. But this uras not to say tfial 
to the implications of the fall in the the becretary of. St«e WW unavvare f 
birth rate, and plenty of, documents .^ hat pumirfev inter^te - 
and statbmants since then had made ‘thinking during' ■don^d^nual 
diem dear. There had also been P ,lQ5e - > 1 

■discussions with local authority esse- Outside this phase,' wlvlch might 
clations and the; Association of Tea- only last a matter pf months, die' 
chers in "Colleges- and Departments DES consulted widely arid on the, 
of Education. whole successfully. A new "measure, 

, . Sir William also refuted charges ; the ' consultative document which 
that, the D£S had acted too quickly. ' was a less definitive equivalent, of 
The future of staff and students . a Green Paper, hsid dot.’ been sj 
• .. in' the colleges . .was uncertain, he successful however,: . "I't 

said. It was important' for their " Sir William was against resuscitat’ 
; , iakes to move as quickly "as possible, i ng ■. the , Central Advisory Council. 
,,1 Not .all. the college leavers woidd -Reports Jike Robbins .and Plbwderi 
■ ’get jobs- W teachdra. But the DES ' Had given tile DES useful dfrectmiu 
. had miiilniiied , what: was a personal to mova in. But: committees tended 
■ < problem: particularly fpr those with - ‘ to. p&ralyse action while they Were 
•: a, vocation 1 tor teaehirfg. !< Hi. the 1 tncdcftsltig drawback at a' 

transitional porf od, the . Secretary Of : time Of rapid change A-T.ES. ' ' ' - 


Scots on the; rocks ? 



F ieriod of initial education and train- 
ng For all teachers. 

The controversial issue wns raised 
at the annua] ATCDE conference in 
London this Week when Mr George 
Mabon, of Totley-Thorubridge Col- 
lege . of Education, claimed that 
three-year toacher training courses 
were too short. His call for u four- 
year minimum period of training 
and education for all teachers won 
the support of members. 

Mr David Wood, of tho East Mid- 
lands branch, sold the four-year ti,auo,«wu «** 
training programmes for all teachers catiou ih the universiu® 
could be Introduced within tho next £1,239,000 on training avflK?; 
two years, but 1980 was the most jf the value of contracts. *^ 
practical] time. ....... 


MUJi I-1IV VWMMW.* K 

port for tlie dual-support ( sy 5 i» 
whicii research council fuitw 
plement rather than ropte* 
derived from the Umvei-sity 
Committee, v, 

It says: “The counal 
university funds to 'be 1 P« 
tho purchase of 
equipment of the type 
normally be found in a UP. 
department.” .. 

Of its total expend^ 
£22,810.00q m 1974-75, NERC 
£1.308,d00 on resean:^* 



LWU VCaiOj UHL WOV TIM UlUDi. |j* VtUUC Ul j J" J f kfk 

practical time. . ......" and equipment Is addw. wb 

: The association, which merges support is £3,270,000, „ 

. with tlie Association of Teachers cent of the money Uope -W - , 
a in Technical Institutions early next council through the Depsrmif 
' year to ' forniv< thd new National -Education and Science ■ . ;-i. 
Association 'of Teachers in Further r „ 1975.76 the council 
j and; Higher Education, also called rece i ve a gross 
- for a top-level inquiry into the rtnjslartoo. Of this total DV' 

, Postgraduate Certificate of Educa- i g p XD ectcd to come fro 10 “ ie *” 
tion being, run in univeisities, poly- , n _ H s rest from customs 
technics and colleges of education. meats The council wjr 1 
i Mr Jack Taylor, chairman" of the t hnt £7,789,000 will coma frfi 
f ATCDE; and principal of Redlands .. d 6oa rmie nM" as transferred " 

* Cdlfege,' told the conference that S^fur^er £3,472,^ 
because' of the DES decision to addition funds provided ! 
concentrate the cut back in teacher.. 5? council can underwk* . 
supply on the colleges of education, hrn iecta • - ] <L 

almost a quafter.. of all hew entrants $ *- T m Environment ^ 

£■ * « the profession: in the lD80 9 wuuld JSr rep* 1 

?• be.. .through the -Vepert- ; 

ments : of education. . , • • ai^ou, ___ — 


well ..thaq,. -tlieiti EpgUsh [.fellow. , universities rmd to .be^itioro reliant 
students becausp of thfe' .different' on >di|plicatdd ; Sn r d dictated notes. 


reliant u^inuDiv auuql i-muiudii » uunwgw WA a .. 1 . 

notes "; Technology and Abet do on Urii vfliv. ft £ ti 031*0 fl Wilt TOW 

1 ; e ,. 1 . sity. , Slnqtarly, "degrees In architeij. 

hat ■ His ■ • tUte and town arid - country planning t O f 'a r nl t ir 51 1 1 fill ■ 
school . at Herlot/Watt University, were con ; ■ * <11 U1 If dllUll I . . 

fluawd >y staff ?t Edinburgh Gollego The dispute f over the . closure 


e Social, Scleride 



• of / ttis.* 1 ceriwe .vfdr . , O^ucqtimial •; Li? SjSjL ducted by staff ?t Edinburgh GolWgo 

shciology at Edinburgh ;Unlv6rthy, . fifiLSS. expWn tho rpsults. of, Art . , • v , , .> 

, examined |W0_Bi*0ups. Of ; fh^t-y bar, , ‘ 1,1 cWlusion, tbi CVCP rejected 

i . studbms in 1969-70 arid *07393 and il ad ^ tiie motioh ,pqt. forwprd^ by /Lord 

compared ’tjiair . wtivprsity . examina- : S?* 5 ® f S' Crowther ; Hun t, , ' Minister at -thq 
. . non ; mprks .aiidi thoic six^h-f ftrm fl * Edinbu rgh- .b e ing brandod . as in Department pf.Educati&rii' of high- 
. exrt ini notion results: - ! • ‘Soirip wqywrOhg. . . it . , l^val'.cOOrdiimang.' arid- -advisoi-y 

.Ele ; finds that rite conclusion . ..: AndrdW .iMoPhenscjn'l:^ f‘ National " .Ijpards.’f.fpr fufther;aftd' higher qdii’- 
drawjt ■ ta oiheJ- . studies i>f Scottiah ; D^ferdfujea irt pedageji^ I'and first ’.oatifot, It tobk l.the- vievy -thattha . nDn 
. universities: .Is . lai-gely ; con Firmed, year- achievement atEdlriburghUni-' .ipfOnhfti: arrangements in .many fhA: 
qithbugh. he 'tdjdcts - any itiropla vqislty ”. [ "Sfcort^sft. V- Erfucdtibher arpas arf suEficlbiit. - - 1 .v-'v ' 3ustc ® 

• . exportation. ' '. ' i;. . ' : "'SriidieslNo.yemb^i r,,; >' Hxtmcts frbm tepgrt 'next week ' 


hi A n . . Edmund Leach on d £ 

Lion I . University-poly coop?' 8 -. v; 
the closure of Lucy Cavendish Coll?*/:- J 
•Research Coun- AT »w cnffE ATC0®;^P.-u. 
:h unit is to b* 


tion ‘ Service " 


ir.* <jif ‘..University 
epresents, a. qum- 
toff,- Is to ask the 
ion arid- Arbitra- 


Dotiis Donoghue; , « 

, Bloom l ■ • . . 
Peter New on Defoe ^ 


Kj 
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Angry university teachers seek 
to expose MPs’ ‘ignorance’ 


Phil beats Nat 
in master’s 


by Peter Wilby 

The great Cambridge ballot on what 
to call a new graduate one-year 
degree has ended in triumph for 
of philosophy and humilia- 
tion for magister in rerum naitura 
(M. Rerum Nat.). 

Cambridge academics were faced 
with 11 op don al titles for the new 


taught master’s degree. The ballot, 
« the. beginning of the month, was 
7 single transferable vote. Out of 
about 1,800 eligible to vote 495 votes 
«re .cast., god the issue , was not 
Twolved until the tenth and final 
count. By then, the field had nar- 
tworunoers from tiie well- 
esraoHshed M.Phil stable, 

Option number three was M. Phil 
ira addition to the existing, but not 
two-year M. Phil 
5 ^) 2 option number five was 
new tilIe for the 
M. Phil degree). 

,l «‘ n bet four — M. Phil 
(wi* the existing M. Phil replaced 
M.Scj or M.Litt, as appropriate) 
rmfkl i Ul1 but vvas eliminated 
prp^ 1 ^ seventh count and beaten Into 
3 by one of tiie three 

from the reputable 


from David Walker 

SWANSEA 

The Association of University Tea- 
chere should plan to bring tlie aca- 
demic community to a standstill In 
pursuit of future salary claims, a 
senior member of the executive told 
tne December council meeting. 

Professor Alan Pritchard, of Not- 
tingham University, said : “ Wc must 
keep alive the present discontent 
among university teachers by get- 
ting in touch with people experi- 
enced in organizing disputes and 
industrial action and enlisting tiicm 
111 our planning of sanctions. 

“We have it in our power to 
make the Civil Servants suffer till 
they squeal.” 

The council endorsed a Future 
programme of action which in- 
cluded intensive lobbying of Parlia- 
ment, continuing meetings on tiie 
salaries issue and discussion of 
strikes and withholding examination 
results. 

It also voted for a motion from 
Bradford University under which the 
AUT executive will table a new 
salary claim at once, based on a 
full cost of living settlement for 
1974-75. 

Although the feelings of coun- 
cil members on the salaries ques- 
tion ran high, they accepted what 
the AUT executive had achieved. 

. Professor David, King ,pf Liver- 
pool University, senior vice-presi- 
dent, emphasized that the executive 
and officers had fought hard to got 
the settlement in its present form 
and reiterated that the principles 
from committee B written into tlie 
document accompanying the settle- 
ment represented the commitment 
of the Department of Education and 
Science to giving the AUT justice 
in future. 

Linked with salaries was the issue 
of cuts in educational spending. 
Professor- Norman Ashford of 
Loughborough University said, far 
example, that because of these cuts 
the universities were dying arid a 
meeting such as that of the AUT 
council carried a “stench of death 0 
with it. 

Less dramatically, the AUT execu- 
tive decided hi submit a memoran- 
dum to the DES in the New Year 
appealing to the Government to 
Face, the- reality of the universities' 
plight but also to recognize the 


strength of their contribution to the 
country. 

Professor Bill Wallace from the 
New University of Ulster, last year’s 
AUT president, presented a state- 
ment to council members which said 
tho universities must have funds 
in order to produce the high 
quality graduates and first-class re- 
search that industry, the professions 

neoded° CiCLy larBa so urBoml y 
’* The AUT regrets that the Gov- 
ernment lias hitherto thought mainly 
in terms of straightforward financial 
cuts and not of genuine economies 
and would thcreforo urgo it to think 
instead of its own and society’s long- 
term interests ”, he said. 

In addition, the council asked the 
Government to maintain an average 
overall student staff ratio of 1 : 8 . 

A motion from City University 
was passed which asked for efforts 
to be made to remove the " abysmal 
ignorance " of many MPs about uni- 
versities. During the debate deep 
suspicion of the Government’s 
motives In Its handling of the uni- 
versities during the year come to 
the surface. 

The executive endorsed a propo- 
sal from Newcastle University to 
undertake a large-scale publicity 
campaign on behalf of the universi- 
nes oud at the same time to scruti- 
nize DES policy. 

• Uoritidl concludes that over the 
past 10 years there has been a con- 
sistent programme supported or 
tolerated by the DES aimed at re- 
ducing university standards. Changes 
in Government have in no way dis- 
turbed this policy. Tho recent salary 
negotiations underline the determ in- 
ation with which it is being pur- 

.“ Council therefore urges the exe- 
cutive committee to pny special 
attention to all new policy initiatives 
by the DES In the field of higher 
education so that consequences 
harmful .to the universities can be 
exposed in good - time.” 

The mechauism to scrutinize Gov- 
ernment policy existed already, the 
council decided. It refected the 
suggestion from Strathclyde Univer- 
sity that a Royal Commission be set 
up to examine the whole nf higher 
education, settling instead for giving 
evidence to tne Parliamentary 
Select Committee under Miss Janet 
Fookes, MP. 


Nevertheless, rise council was 
uneasy about the encroachments of 
Government Into the universities. 
It instructed the executive to 
examine the extent of the Govern- 
ment's intrusion into university 
autonomy and make recommenda- 
tions about how to counter It. 

It likewise rojuctcd an inde- 
pendent salary review body In Favuur 
of amending the present two- tier 
system of committees. An executive 
statement on the best way to Hive 
the AUT more freedom iii* conduct- 
ing its salurv negotiations recognized 
that it would not he In the univer- 
ses interest to huve the Government 
interfering in the internal workings 
of universities. 

Mr Luurie Suppor, goncrel secre- 
tary of ihe AU1, who weathered an 
attempt by Loughborough Univer- 
sity to censure him said the AUT 
should be freo to submit salary pro- 
posals whenever it wished without 
inhibition to a body representing the 
universities as the employing auth- 
ority and the DEN us the paymaster. 
The censure vote was lost by ubaut 
200 to five. 

Whatever form tiie negotiating 
machinery look it would nave to 
get to grips with several major 
problems in th e structure of 
university teachers* salaries which 
the council asked its executive to 
consider. Hie lecturer scale was 
considered to have too many iwinu. 
Similarly because of age distribu- 
tion patterns and shortage of money I 
the prospects for promotion beyond I 
the lecturer grade were becoming 
limited. 

The council decided that univer- 
sity teachers' freedom of manoeuvre 
was limited in another way, too. 
Dr Sheila Breoner of Liverpool 
Uhiversity, a member of the 
executive, said thoy were " very, 
very cross " about the Government’s 
recent decision to raise fees by 
30 per cent. 

The Government had failed to 
consult the AUT on this question, 
despite a recent meeting its execu- 
tive had with Lord Growth er-flunt, 1 
Minister for Higher Education. The ; 
council approved a motion from the 
University College of Aberystwyth 
deploring the “continual failure” 
of ihe Government to consult the 
AUT an matters of higher education 
policy. 

Dr Merrlsoa page 2 
AUT council reports page 16 


Politics 

Maurice Kogan, P. J. 
Maclgwick and Sheila 
Patterson are among the 
contributors to a page of 
politics reviews, page 1 1 


Philosophy 
Edward Craig reviews 
W. H. Walsh on Kant, 
page 12 


Lucy Cavendish College 
Adeline Hartcup discusses 
a unique Cambridge 
college for women, page 7 


Stop-go poli< 

University autonomy was threatened 
by stop-go. policies- mid the .short 
ritn perspective adopted by the -Uni- 
versity Grams Cojniniuee, n univer- 
sity academic registrar claimed last 
week. ' 

Mr Michael Shat lock of Warwick 


(MGS)- were .; both ■ oik of dori that the abandon mem of the 
wkL .count. quinquennial planning sysienl bail 

;Wuo wish to study the form pur serious stiqins an many aspects 
• : call .find; all the of university life. Personal relation- 
'Bures iu the current Cam-, ships hud suffered and drastic eco* 
Wveriity Reporter,. . .. nbniies hud bceii marffe. 

~ t T~ r -.. 5 - — - 7 - " . — ^-—7 Mr Shnttock said that ns the finan- 

.jLjjL'— ■ ciai noose tightened studuiit niiin- 

iOman to. hp ■ bare had become the solc-criteiion 

jj.-'i *- . : • • ;used for development. . There whs a 

SOW, nrm^lrial . i danger that subjects Tundantcri.. 

®“ I ! ,taL tb university suidy would dis* 

ri : AUyyn V- Will Inins' . .ERS; •«PD*"r because they had te|Oporiirily ■ 
"n.pt'OfBssor" bf geilbdy 1 ' at lbst thelf interest to 18 years olds. 
?S?- Hpivorsity, i$' to - iuc-. . "Subjects of tempprury appeul 
I vnarles Wilson nj princl- but unproven academic worth uru 1 
[asgow-Uhjverslty. lhfe Scotr oriificlaliy expanded l *i -he.- sqid. 

A week.: : . He told the annual conference of 

.Wuhatits;-- 54, whs .a lee- the- Society for R esoarch i ntn 
df geology Higher Education, which was; di<*^ 
1950s. cussing issues of power flud^utho- 

H n 8 A e fTProfessQr WiUKiins: rltv in the qniwrsitiaa, Hiaf suite 
/ ■ Aberiiare .Boys’, .1972 long term-planning of ublver- 

kr'.W^'*M ;we^nWeratj('!' slty finance had Mion apart. . The 
? (Wfe'tWjFtfi. i . worst blow foil III January, 1974 lie 


policies ‘threaten autonomy’ 


said, when the Government refused 
to supplement the: recurrent grant 
adequately to cover inflation. 

Since then letters from tho UGC 
to universities had resulted in plan- 
ning by add starts, cans ing wliat 
ho called- a highly charged ntmus- 

' nlmi-p nf ifriliht- hlHHnn riit-i.nl n>i.l 


utter confusion. 1 The inniq issue 
was nor 'just thu shortage of money 
biit ihe absence of certainty in 
planning for the future. . , 

“The. reside hus been" that 
throughout • the iinivuisity’ system 
mist , in the elaborate participative 
pi'itccsscs of dcrlsioritukliig' faliiiri* 
rtu^iy set iq» over ihe years Ini.-} hech 
eroded, j -T iepnitmcnta and faruitiox 
have beqn set against one atiotiibr . 
tmd personal ralutionijhips have wuc- : . 
: soiled.' - , 

' " Imcr - university relationships 

Tiie Editor and stuff ’ • 

. Avish our readers a;:-- ■ 

' - happy -CJirisbiias and '*;. 

; - ;a- hio.re prosperous 
■ : - : . New Year . 


worp also not improved by d. vlce- 


remnlnder' to survive.” 

Mr Sbatfock said the confusion 
had put undue pressures on univer- 
sity administrators, dragging thorn 




Academic collaboration 

■ 

Edited text of the vice- 
chancellors’ statement 
about cooperation between 
universities and other 
institutions of higher 
education, page 4 


Donswear 

Gown or boiler suit ? /, '. 
Beyerfey Shaw debates the 
sartorial merits, page 13 


of UGC pronounce moms had become 
Increasingly akin to KromUnology. 

"Many universities, urged on ny 
cnrhusinstic economy canmtiUecs, 
have gone to drastic and at times 
farcical lengths. Academics am tp 
be found tunching In, overcoats in 
Jialf.honicd .■ rqopis, outgoing inail 1s 
scr uti lifzeil Tor iha extravagant first 
class latuiv telephone calls era Jnter- 
raptiiil Jiy o pom tors who Infer that 
if you enquire after a collcocuu's- 
wifu mid family you aro not -making 
limincts qall.'’- • •' .- 

• ail — .li — 1 . - p. ■ -a 


Conferences 
Swansong of the 
ATCDE; SRHE annual 
conference, page 3 




ttted institutions- so that [subjects 
unable to otlrdct sntdents were cpn- 
irnctod because they, no longer bad 


the rosoureds to support thorn.! Suh- 
juots ibqt appsSled to yonnB, people 
VOru expanded without regard to 
purer factors.- Mr ‘Shnttock said.. 

SUnti cunFei-unce page 3 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SU PPLEMENT 


‘Nat one new good idea 
from Crowther-Hnnt’ 


by Frances Gibb 

The universities* problems could not 
be «1e hated In ino crude and mis- 
leading language used by Lord 
Crowcher-Hunc, Dr Alec Mcrnso-n, 
vice-chancellor of the University 
Bristo-1, wrote in the latest issue of 
New Universities Quarterly. 

The Minister of State for Higher 
Education's apparent Ignorance of 
the discussions Of the -last IS years 
about the aims of universities 
as revealed in his recent speeches, 
had dismayed the academic world, 
Dr Morrison said. 

" There is not a single new good 
thought in Lord C rowdier- Hunt's 
speeches and this itself is illuminat- 
ing". 

On Loa-d Crowthar-HiutFs theme 
of relevance, Dr Morrison stUd that 
the variety of relevant university 
courses was " quite staggering” and 
broader than the Council for Nat- 
ional Academic Awards range. 


Hunt’s exomples of this In < the 
teaching and medical professions. 
Both these areas were the simplest 
employment Brens to which to apply 
manpower planning but the 
country had less than two thirds or 
the number of doctors It needed and 
between one third nnd a hnlF of the 
places in college of education were 
being closed. Dr Morrison said. 

The Minister had ashed whether 
the split of the 640,000 higher edu- 
cation numbers by 198L equally 
between the universities and the 
public sector would be the most 
economic. But the answer to this 
could not be known until the Gov- 
ernment had revealed the relative 
costs of the two sectors. He sus- 
pected however that the universities 
sector was at present the most cost- 
effective. 

Lord Crowther-Hunt seemed un- 
aware that these issues were already 
part of a continuing debate in the 
universities. His views reflected a 
number of misconceptions about 



Although some subjects, notably what universities , ver e like and 
arts, were not directly vocational, what tliey actuB i] y did. 


arts, were not directly vocational, 
that did not moan they were irrele- 
vant. 

But the value of a university edu- 
cation could not be discussed in 
terms of courses and the numbers of 
students on them. Tliey had to be 
soen as centres of scftaJaisliip and 
not merely places which absorbed 
public money and produced gradu- 
ates. 


Dr Merrison outlined what in his 
view were two major problems in 
the higher education system. First 
was the role of universities as homes 
of teaching in the atmosphere of 
research. The funding of research 
had always been expanded at the 
same rate as the number of stu- 
dents but there was no obvious link 
between the two. Their relationship, 


“University education at Its 1 best however, was vital, 
can be described only in the subtle xha second was 


Methinks the lady doth protest too much. A seven teen th-ccntury Jacobean theatre has been recon- 
structed by students and staff at Lancaster Un iveraity as part of a postgraduate research pn> 
gramme, and it opens this week with performances of The Duchess of Malfi and The Tempest. Tbt 
theatre, built in the university’s Nuffield Theatre Studio, is based on the old Blackfriars Playhouse, 
Lond on. 

Loss of autonomy ‘now looms 
as threat to polytechnics’ 

bv Sue Reid everything that the pressure groups 

wanted, he added. Although there 
The problems, including loss of were large resources of staff, build- 
autonomy, facing Britain's poly tech- ings, equipment and money not 
nics in the current economic crisis everybody could be satisfied and 
were highlighted by Dr William while some constituents were 
Davey, president of Portsmouth pleased others were alienated. 


terms of helping the young matur- 
ing mind and no amount of prosing 
on about percentages of classicists, 
engineers, scientists and so on is 
gw.na to be In any way relevant to 
that”. 


The second was what was to be 
done with “ what has become, 
through sheer crossness of poli- 
tician 1 , and their officials, the 
other side of die binary line A 
discipline could not be divided in 
a way that would enable there to be 


Polytechnic recently. 
Speaking at the 


The present situation facing poly- 
olytechnic's technics desperately required 


annual degree and diploma congre- leadership. 

gation. Dr Davey said the supreme • Plymouth Polytechnic was trying 
challenge for higher education was to achieve cooperation between 
The economic higher and further education insri- 


challenge for higher education was to achieve cooperation between 
simply survival. The economic higher and further education insri- 
crisls was forcing institutions to tutions in the south-west but bad no 


• On manpower planning. Dr MerrI- both a polytechnic version, of 


crisis was forcing institutions to tutious m the south-west but bad no 
freeze staff vacancies oa they arose, intention of edging Into the univer- 
to take in more students without sity sector, Dr R. F. M. Robbins, 


aon pointed to Lord Crowther- and a university version, he said. extra staff and to forgo urgent director of the polytechnic said last 

L — - - , ■, - - — — research. week. 

Associated with these challenges, Speaking at the polyteclmic’s 


In Parliament 

Dr . Keith Hampson (fUpon C) • 
asked the Secretary of State haw 
many degree and DlplLE . epuraea ; 
were put forward by colleges, further. . 
education centres and institutes of 
higher education in 3974; how many g 
were approved : how many were re- , 
j acted by the CNAA and validating 
universities ; and liow many were 
still unprocessed. 

Mr Mulley replied that the valida- 
tion of courses was not a matter for 
him but for the academic validating 
Indies, and he did not have details 
of the,* decisions they reached. 

Of !_ applications received in 1974 j : 

for 375 degree courses and ; 16; Dip University, ' Mr Mulley said ha 



he added, was the loss of autonomy annual degree ceremony Dr Robbins 
in the institutions which were now said the polytechnic was a “poly- 
required to answer questions from technics polytechnic with no false 
a growing number or people, tin images.” 

almost every decision not only staff “we are developing a radge of 
and student interests within the courses in technology, science and 
-polytechnic had to be consulted but- - die arts at a variety of levels for 
a variety of outside authorities and students who are studying full-time 
organizations. and part-time. We are trying to 

The process of establishing a new analyse, before making any pro- 


activity, such as a course, within 
a polytechnic was long and arduous, 
taking years of sustained effort, said 
Dr Davey, The actual time could be 
so long that the interest of staff, 
students and potential employers 
had dried up before die course won 
final approval. 


vision, the relevant nejds of indus- 
try, commerce and the professions, 
and we are responding as best we 
can to meet these needs ”, he added. 

However, the polytechnic was at 
present insufficiently developed and 
a proper balance between tech- 
nology, science and the arts would 


HE courses, 287 and regarded it as being deplorable that 

M8 re degreo V «nd 67°DipHE cojrsw *P eech should ■*" limlted 

been approved and 126 degree whether on 
and 32 DipHE courses had been elsewhere bj 
refused approval. . •'. . Mr .Rhode 

Asked what steps he would take u! 6 , 

to improve the housing prospects p 
for students in the academic year an affront b 
• 1976-77, Mr MuHey said that about provision of 
4,400 university residential . places education ci 


whether 1 'on university campuses or 
elsewhere by threats of violence. 

Mr .Rhodes Boys an (Brent, North, 
C) suggested that the UGC could 
perhaps be given a .hint that it was 
an affront to the taxpayer that the 
provision of public funds to higher - 
education could not guarantee free 


*pd about 1,400 polytechnic resi- speech. Mr Mulley said this was 
, dential places were started during not s matter that could be dealt with 
1974-75 and most should be brought j ust t, y R reference to the UGC. - 
Into use by the next academic * * * 

"Atarfi* 2.500 university Jlscss ,.MV .M. Marten .(B.nbury, 
and some 2,100 polytechnic places tile SewetepM* $tato ta int 

were expected to^stett In tlte cur- 


Clearly Portsmouth polytechnic not be reached until the polytechnic 
did not have die resources to do had 3,500 students. 

TEG diploma: Tolley takes 
DES attacked gloomy view 

Colleges were facing an Impossible Dr George Tolley, principal of 

SSEdJcedoTliSd UwS Shrftield rolyteehnic h„ predicted 
not worked out the relationship be- f b ^ ak f utul ® for biaheL cducariou 
tween the Diploma of Higher Edu- in Britain. He claims that higher 
cation and the now Business and education Is due for }ta first cut- 


Mr Neil Marten (Banbury, C) 
asked the Secretary. of State tor inteo-. 
dute a tsystem of student loans for 


Technician Education Council dip- back since the 1920s - and is uh- 
lomas, Mr Hywel Roberts, Plaid p 0pi ,lar in the eyes of the general 
Cymru spokesman on education, „ uhlI _ 

said last week. y “r ", „ . • " , . , , 


■ In his evidence . to the BEC oh 
the new diplomas, Mr Roberta said: 


Dr Tolley says morale is low In 
the universities, and there is great 


cent SSmSB WTU «me at foatpraduates to pajrfox their main- 
least should become available in tenabce y* 1 "® students but Mr 
' r tho abuse of 1976-77. . Miilley refused, 

it.'.. M^.David ..teiie (Cambridge C) . . . 

-urged 'the , -Mitt Ister - ;tQ , keep /Up ail Dr .Colin Phipps ‘ (Dudley ’ Wait 
■ possibly pressures On 6tber feve^ . . , Ureed .Mr Mulley 'to seek 

- 1 ^ w « n ■ powets to reduce, the numbers of 
■■ partmem dt : the Enjuronnvent, in , dosed 1 and restricted . scholarships 
the context -of. the Rent Acta so as af. 'exhibitions whlchcanbe awarded 


"The left: hand qf tlio DES does uncertainty iii the polytechnics. The 
not know what its right hand is colleges of education, he adds, aro 
doing, and worse still the DES i n total disarray. 

SHE'S * J’fJSW n0thlne “ r °- Hi, views .re outlined in a recent 


BEC widths. Council (or.Nafclonal .«ggw“ agWFffjffHgP “ “J 
5SlSJS-ff5 educati<mln ; the future. 


poislple. date. ► \ ;,pot come from., public fund? and Sellars, 

- Mr Mulley aaid ha shared the did ,jjot iri?te'rfaliy affect : the .of BBC 
: concern to n>ake mdre nccommoda-' /chances of other candidates: for ; The 3 
- -Hon available. At tho same time h». places., : s . # "T- wltidni 

- was aware o.£ the problems ..ofibbuisj - 1 

. dents: were not anxious for Htaipaou. naked 1 --w3ut were 

amenditient of the Rent, Act to* &ya It 


oE.Thls STroWied^J talnh^her education :inthe^uture. 
letter to Plaid Cymru from Mr J. E. " We .need a deep probe into 
Sellars, tlje chief, education officer matters of purpose and of system 
nf BEG in resnimse- to its evidence, and we need it quickly. Confidence 



authorities and' the Satisfied with the present situation.^ trnamr® c 

might 00 ., Mr Mulley said that 1ft oddftioq lb Vwever, k < 
“ the Council for: National Academic. 

Ho expected ai&Xthd acconimoda- . . Awards there* Were over 20- Uhiver-' would beqdmC the 
tlon undertakwvby die UGC ' which 1 ' validated.' degree pro- BEG ..diplomas,, t&er 

at the bcgluniiig of this academic • . grammes at the.MlIeees. ^Thoy riad/ for/its entry reqn 


within, emoting reswrcee end had to morwe must oc pum up, 

overlap existing courses, Mr- Robert? Dr Tolley, pinpoints uouot and 
said; H : it ovffllapnbd ''.wWv ^ degree (ear, as underlying milch of the pre. 
Courses, it sdmply became the first sent questioning abput higher .edu- 
twoyeans of a degree course.: If ft c&lqn. Minority groups, he claims,' 
overlapped with Certificate of Edu- have, established . a . base > within 
oathm comaes.rit became exclusively higher education from which to 


a needier training dlplontai attai 

If, however/, k overlapped with ! 
the. higher liaqpttal diplpmes which thin, 
-would - became thb new TEC and ,'tere 


aLtack the fabric of society. 

It is. these minorities that get 
things done i 1 ’ extremes are . regis- 
tered with tne media ; the deter 


was no reason mined Jew use for. their own ends Committee of ^ 


committee T 
Principals for- 


! context of dLsturbanie? at Sussex validation. . .. j 


i ^ Possibility of accepted as a necessary Jounterpari 

l transfer, to fegroe courses, he said. ’ of adult life, qlnidis Dr Tolley. 
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SRHE conference— reports by David Walker 

Charters ‘not just legal fictions 


The annual conference of the Society 
for Research in Higher Education 
which took place last week was 
devoted to exploring the theme of 
power and authority in higher edu- 
cation. 

Held at Bedford College, London, 
the two-day conference attended by 
' academic staff and administrators 
from both universities and further 
education ■ heard a mixture of 
scholarly and “ political ” papers. 

A good example of the research 
going on Into the power structure 
of universities was given in the 
conference's first paper. Following 
lines of investigation laid down in 
their recent book Power and Auth. 
oritv in the Universities, Professor 
Graeme Moodle of the University of 
York and Mr Rowland Eustace of 
the Centre for Environmental 
' Studies in London asked about the 
legal bases of university govern- 
meut. 

Introducing their joint paper, 
Professor Moodle said they wanted 
to dispel the myth that university 
charters were just legal fictions. 
Academics had spent too much time 
discussing amendments and new 
charters for them to be dismissed 
lightly. 

“Charters nowadays tend to be 
the product of interaction between 
the wishes oE ministers (represent- 
ing the public, in some sense) and of 
the university (mainly academic). 
T «en as a group and over a period 
of time, it follows, charters provide 
a guide to the movement of opinion, 
lo shifting views on the proper 
nature and distribution of authority 
within universities. In the past 
century moreover this movement 
has been a clear one away from 
external control and in the direction 
of academic seif government.” 

One key issue in the process of 
amending charters had been the 
P™ e , r lo be enjoyed by non profes- 
jonal staff. Pro-feasor Moodle took 
as a case study Manchester Univer- 
ev ?- 1 ? though its charter 
oi 1303 was a liberal document, was 
rechartered m 1973 to give r prime 
jJJ*P Ie oE “creeping liberaliza- 

' .Jl Mai,ch ^ t ? r , f, i fact unique 
among redbrlcks in. never haring 
W * ay*tem of monarchic profes- 
sorial departments. Thia seems to 
-; have been • intentional, for there 
arrays have been a few multl-pro- 
ittsor departments, none of whose 
Professors have ever been desig- 
ned head. • 1 


a."™ *, sometimes resulted In an 
informal rotation of headship, un- 
■ 0wn elsewhere till recently. Just 


1 

! teSKTiSp- ““ 

Professor Moodie's and Mr Eus- 
taces paper described a "contlnu 

! S*fr e I 0f le r ap , frog " betweOTthe 
formal rules of the charter of many 

■ o^ V Th S i ties and , what “WaUy went 
°”j. T * 1 ' ere wef e leads and lags and 
ordinances could somethnS be 
resurrected or used afresh in an 
innovatory way. The point was that 

Mr r TwSi r n ,mportan J docum ents. 
r/W 1 Bureess of tilie North 

Sj* “ i ond ° 11 Polytechnic next gave 
what many participams in tile con- 
ference identified ^ a more |!E 
o ri f v ««WJ5 . of . P“ w er and auth- 
SK.S- re at f d , these themes to 

Wnr^^'®!! of che futur e of tile 
binary divide, and the future of 
autonomous ” universities. 

„.^, BurBess waited that the "ser- 
vice aspects of universities — their 
undergraduate teaching for example 
T-should eventually be administered 
in a way similar to the present pub- 
lic sector colleges through the local 
authorities. A small number of the 
wp universities should be allowed 
j« en, .i fully au «*nomoiis within a 
radically transformed University 
Grants Committee system. 

He Proposed this system because 
the UGC system was collapsing 
and because there wns 'immin- 
ent danger oF the whole fabric of 
higher education being damaged by 
chance rather than specific policy 
decisions. 

Nevertheless, he asserted that past 
Government policy had not worked. 
He cited the formal designation of 
the colleges of advanced techno- 
logy and Inter the designation of 
the polytechnics. It had proved a 
clear way of achieving precisely the 
opposite of what the government of 
the day intended those institutions 
to become. 

Likewise the UGC had been set 
up as a buffer for the universities 
and had now become virtually a 
sub-department of the Department 
of Education and Science. 

Mr Burgess said that he wished 
fori a plural system with different 
institutions, funded -differently and 
ona means of achieving this was 
more accurately to identify what he 
called the service and autonomous 
aspects of the universities. 

A number of participants argued 
that universities were more respon- 
sive to society's needs than Mr Bur- 
gess's model allowed. Miss Harriet 
Greenaway of the Polytechnic of 
North London said that many local 
councillors were not Competent to 


fulfil tho education role Mi Burgess 
wns proposing. 

on?i hei ', pB !! ers , 8iv ? n 10 tI,e confer- 
ence nuxed detached scholarship 

Ki£r w Puhtical concern. Dr 
°- f L jvei pool Univer- 
sity described in detail the effect 
,ntr °ductlon of tho BEtl 
chers 6 0 ° CO efie edu «tion tea- 

t ,„¥t 4 ohn Morrell of Bradford 
USSfEKu deS T bL ‘ d professorial 

SSL hC Pflrl ° f the ni, ‘ e - 

teemh century. He told how a pro- 
fessor at University College In tho 
days of payment of fees directly 
by students was sacked because he 
was insufficiently nopulnr and too 
tow students attended his lectures. 

Dr E. G. Edward, vlce-chancollor 
or Bradford, broadied in his paper 
tlie responsibility of the university 
to society rather than the state, sug- 
gesting that universities were not to 
collect knowledge for Its own sake 
but for the sake of changing 
society’s norms of behaviour. 

A political note was struck by Dr 
Edwin Kerr the chief officer of the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards and president of the SRHE. 
lie nigued that some academic enn- 
sc i indices of the reorganization of 

the colleges nf education were being 
missed by the policy mukers. 

Staff asked to roach now BA 
degrees were often inadequately 
trained for the task, he said. 

“ Far too much of this aren is 
administered inadequately. What is 
needed is a well staffed finely giving 
the Government academic advice on 
this issue, that is not confined to 
the regional level.” 

In the final session Mr Roy 
Butler from Liverpool University 
warned against taking ton “ apoca- 
lyptic a tone when discussing the 
universities. The present financial 
crisis had the advantage of forcing 
universities to face difficult choices 
and at last say “no" to things. All 
m all, they were slimmer, healthier 
and Titter than ever, he said. 

Such adjectives were not used to 
describe the financial affairs of the 
SRHE itself, however. At its annual 
general meeting, which took place 
during the conference, members 
were told of its precarious finances, 
its governing council might have to 
examine some reductions In its 
publications list for the coming 
year. 

Nevertheless, the SRHE annual 
report for 1974-75 described the 
year as one of activity and enter- 
prise with membership numbers 
maintained. 


Student projections by 
DES are 6 wildly but’ 


by Alan Cane 


Official forecasts of the growth of w f °, o£ p ™fessor Care 
demand for university places are °* T} Lni ’ CI,st e 1 ' University, 
"wilftlif n.u! n .l. y.j p, L , ™. lr8 Professor W I am. c, 


wort 1 of » lr , ei,dl “ill criticism of the 
h.? 1 . I . rof ?? s ® r Gareth Williams 


"wildly optimistic" aV based 0,1 
wrong assumptions, according to u 
professor of marketing, 

In iiis Inaugural lecture early next 
momli. Professor Peter Doyle of 
Bradford University will predict: 

• University enrolments will grow 
kfstfrom 69,000 in 1975 to 98,000 

2nnn an a " d 112 ’°?° in tf,c W 
2000, 40 per cent lower thnn cur- 
rent Department of Education and 
Science projections ; 

• Staff /student ratios will con- 
tinue to decline and university 

SiikTV* 1 n . ,e 5 S L P°PV ,ar dtacipllnM 

will be faced with roduuduncy. 

Professor Doyle argues that uni- 
verities will have to loom some 
elements of marketing : “ if market- 
ing is the central dimension of busi- 
ness management, It is worth con- 
sidering how the management func- 
tion within a university differs from 
mut of a commercial firm. The 
contention here is that while the 
university's mission is unique, the 
tmsic management: problems ore 
remarkably similar und hence 
marketing is of key relevance.” 
Professor Duylu's predictions of 
the future growth of student 
demand for university places Is 


l, r i^4”£ cssor Williams suggested in 
Ills Inaugural lecture Inst November 
that enrolments of home under- 
{* r f at ?“ Qles British universities 
69 ' 0no 1975 to 

85 Bnd 185 * 0D0 in the 

. Pr “ fess ” r DojjJe suggests the DES 

sor WHH^i a r‘ ly accc i 1t - ed p rofes- 
sor Williams figures, going on to 

">■£8 *hree chief criticisms ; 

Williams' model did 
not take into account the effect of 
other forms of higher education 
running in parallel with the univer- 

f“r “ u“de„a. “ m > ,e “ ,Ion »'* 

• Professor Doyle argues that nn 
exponential rate of growth cannot 
be maintained over a long period. 

A single university growing at the 
exponential rote postulated by 
Williams would, within oight do- 
cades, be enrolling every 18-yenr- 

quolincol£o„s.” l " ,,rir lrreSpeC,ive 
® “.Williams _ Jihs committed the 
cardinal sin nf using figures oil the 
supply of university places in fore, 
cast ileum ml. Unfortunately the 
two are determined by quite sepa- 
rate! variublcs : the former by Gov- 
ernment policy, the lutter by social 
mid cen (inline tHetors.” 




Prince ChnrleS takes pnn in a visual perception experiment 


Sheffield 

psychology building 
opened 


Dons need not fear administrators’ 


adl " i " !sh “- manently wreck these effort* and lord-tenant disputes. The halls could 

” ot a Power-crazed breed probably those of bis colleagues be handed over to student coopera- 

Jol^ Ff e ! r fp n acadBmlc ,nt0 Brity, Mr too.” lives (the running of which might 

tint with « maJl ®5f , heiit consul- Mr Fielden’s view was challenged teach them a bit of economic real- 
Mitchel] !nj Fe«» Marwick bj> participants and In papers. It ism and responsibility) or to a spe- 

tfee * aDa C °’ t0 ° t " e con * er - was pointed out that administrators cial corporation, or at least clearly 

can nave , an Important effect on separated from the university.” 

Mr Fielden, co-author with 'Mt policy. In some sense universitv Professor Andreski emphasiaed 
■■■SSS* ?r £°«wo pK registrar of administrators were analogous with the paramount need for academics’ 

University, of a well-known civil servants. * individual freedom to choose both 

*' tiuta^i university planning, said . Professor Stanislav Andreski of their problems and their methods 
In ® ,. D ” n,st l‘ator Was disinterested Reading University, who delivered of study. 

takes hf 8 ' i ^ r 80d academics to a paper entitled "Observations of But n danger is the fear of 


The Prince of 'Wales officially 
opened the new £jra Depart- 
ment of Psychology at Sheffield 
University this week The depart- 
ment, first opened in I960, moved 
from a crumbling Victorian building 
at the start of the session. About 
100 first-year undergraduates at 
Sheffield take psych ology as one 

ATCDE conference 


of three subjects and roughly 40 
go on to specialize. 

Professor Kevin Connolly, head 
ot the department, believes tbe new 
building will boost undergraduate 
applications. Several new post- 
graduate courses have been intro- 
duced this year. The department 
has about 20 PhD students. 

Research interests Include child 
development, social and personality 
psychology, visual perception, and 
work og the physically and ment- 
ally handicapped. Professor Con- 
nolly hopes research activity will 
expand. 


Government attacked over 
teacher education reform 


Mtom-. . proiessor . flunks ms 

SSELS ws a vis the 

•ffKSSE i c : "*y. well, be , his 




"bureaucratization Df the academics « unlikely to jar the susceptibilities 
themselves.” and upset the routine. 

Professor Andreski . described J' Even gravcr Is tbe weakness 


complexities caused by cles to "intellectual creativity ” in' other institutions which do not have 
*ophTsH l r^ d;extern ? 1 trends towards the universities in the false doctrine f? lJuSSS S* u n F e «* : n , a t niel y 

JJ^eatioh and re-exert his Of "workers’ participation ”, in °i v*at Parkinson 

*hou]d‘ find that the higher education, academic empire- Cfl Is cnjelitls ’—the tendency to 
SSrtSrt rt^ntatwior will wel- building, and the . ascendancy of PMplo iii Jnverse relation to 

this Initiative.” " bureaucratically-minded ummagin- their merit under the promptings 

. , ,^ r Fielden dascrihprT u nu , .1,1, atlve types more interested I11 the of envy. > 

SsSE- s i 2 sjg* imid ™ lth thm 

^ f yS- al Th 0n fi ral,1t9 ° f t* 1 ” *** The high nopn oE ' st ub ent p T eV tlcwltff and 'still "gn ve*” o° g u arantee 
’ flood of question-- was over, but issues like student K ftio ' key WeSoii^t? n3?sue 

{ ’^tisdes f rom Sfl tliB B r n T?( f ° lJ . residences still posed detracting hunches nncl chose Ideas was guaran- 

‘ ^wnilttfift ^varsity Grants ' problems for the academic commtm- teed . a 

^6 hita a'kly f?arn?e firnmem -i inr - , ... In conclusion he argued that sonio 

1 1’ Bnwo™/ : i 1 • J •' '-' ■ "From being homes of gentility, means ought to be found to preserve 


Wmlhistpiifnr hi*. La' Victorian governesses) haw ta b e Musgrove of Manchester Unlversiry. 

. any 1 e ? like the three monkeys of the Indian w j, 0 was chairman of the session, 

^ of- ihf lnp^/-^ Xt ui S On i mythology who. hear nothuig, see p ru fessor Andreski’? paper “ raised 

■ nothing and say nothing. the temperature ”. Among a number 


A bitter attack on tho Government 
and its handling of proposals for 
reform in .teacner -education, has 
been made by Mr Malcolm Lee, for- 
mer chairman of (he Association of 
Teachers In Colleges and Depart 
mems of Education. 

Mr Lee, speaking: at the ATCDE 
annual conference in Loudon last 
week after a top-level meeting with 
Department of Education attd Sci- 
ence officials, claimed: "It is abun- 
dantly dear 1 that the edifice of leR- 
clici- reform put up the Jamas Com- 
mittee report Is crumbling and the 
White Paper policy Is In shreds.” 

Ho said tho, White Pnncr Frame- 
work 'for Expansion hud spelt nut 
reforms in roach or education includ- 
nsals for induction of . new 
mid lii-s ftrvica education for 
all teachers. T>.e programitie . hqd 
been put Forward as a pnekago and 
the -full induction programme was 
9 be introduced In the 1975-76 
cR domic year. 

" But since, then the Government 
has bee 0 mo . bogged down In ccon- 


no money was available, for th« 
teacher education reforms put for- 
ward . in : the White . Paper. 

Hd added that .the 'Advlsofy Com- 


mittoe for the Supply and Training 
or Teachers had given advice to the 
Government on : toncher education 


iimi » j n iw iki nT*< i ■ i rn 




but this had be on ■ " patently 
ignored 

. : Mr Lee called on the ATCDE 
delegates tn confirm their- faith in 
&' rovampod BEd degree course for 
teachers and induction and in-service 
training. 

' vfl tod in favour of pressing 

tho Government to Implement the 

B reposals for induction of new ien. 
Iters and in-servlco education far 
all teachers. 

The members demanded- the full 
implementation of tho Induction 
programme by Sept ember nf next 
year and a negotiated contractual 
obligation requiring teachers to 
undertake a minimum of onc-tvrm 
full-time in-service education, or the 
equivalent, ovqry seven yours. 

Mr David Wood, of tlio East Mid. 


d - LUU (btit)iviutuiv •,«uuuiig is sivillUUI 

longer has any- of speakers who disagreed will) 
ibringing, there his argument Professor Gareth 


fiSvW*** 


port grant. Thore is 110 

and no , in-sorvice for touchers 
exebpt on an oil line basis.” ' 

: Mr Lee claimed that the DF.S 
meeting, which . was also attended 
by ; other leu dura of Mbe -toucl tipR 
unions, hod led him to believe tlmt- 




backed Mr Leo’s call for pressure to 
be put on the Government. lie said 
that if tho Government abandoned 
the teacher reform proposals all 
credibility 1 p apy, ■»] an, that required 
Jqilg-tqtm . pJauifltig would be .dev; 
troyud. « , ■ 
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4 THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMEMT 


CVCP report on cooperation between universities and other HE institutions 

Formal regional links ‘unlikely to be productive’ 




GENERAL 


Overall imnressioiis to be gained from the Fo ii ow : ng discussions within the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals in 

replies — which have varied from ones B .... , , 

synopses illustrated by examples of coopera- June and July about the extent of cooperation between universities and otliei uistitu- 

specific d a«al^ acco^t^ndudhi^l s s ^ t jons 0 f higher education, vice-chancellors and principals were invited to provide brief 


multidisciplinary and technological! 
projects. 


y odentfi 


very C wlde 're^of fl^tath'SStai.teTrid and necessarily selective accounts of activities in their own universities involving such 

ixou-academlcj that much of the collaboration collaboration. The following edited summary is based on the replies received, 
js informal in character; and that the cus- 


Academic 


tance between Institutions in soma areas is 

ihe main hindrance to the development of 1 
closer links. 

An initial conclusion Is that attempts at gpeclalist assistance. Many such courses are with particular reference to the universities 

formal cooperation on a regional basis are. ^ postgraduate level and in scientific or not referred to in the previous section. 

^huofigicl. .Uhiecu. The following are ex- 

InT a^number * 1 of ^in^taimes* offidly reciprocal City/Polytechnic of North London ; MSc in Validation— The majority of universities are 

arrangements — joint appointments and adhesion science and technology : “ Such a involved in Hie validation of degree and dip- 

courses, teaching exchanges — but it is clear course could not have been introduced loma courses la other institutions. There 

that the universities aa a group are net pro- easily by either institudon working inde- have been close links with the colleges of 

elders of assistance and have contributed pendently.” education in this respect for many years and 

much to the development of Institutions In Lancaster /Preston • Masters degree in analyt- **» universities have made a major contribu- 

|he public sector, both academically and . . rehemistrv * 8 y don to the development of degree level work 

administratively. ... .... . in the colleges through their institutes or 


courses, teaching exchanges — but it Is clear 
that the universities aa a group are net pro- 
viders of assistance and have contributed 
much to the development of Institutions In 
|he public sector, both academically and 
administratively. 

COOPERATION WITH POLYTECHNICS 
There is extensive collaboration with poly- 
technics, especially where the two institutions 
are close neighbours in urban environments. 
The replies received from universities show 
that there are links, mainly of an Informal 
kind, between some 30 university institutions 
and neighbouring polytechnics in England 
and Wales. 

In same cases, where the distance between 
Institutions Is a limiting factor, cooperation 
la restricted mainly to research and certain 
other academic matters. 

Examples of cooperative activities arc as 
follows : 

Academic 

Teaching: There is a significant amount of 


Lancaster/Preston : Masters degree in analyt- J 8 v r 31 , 1 *” ' 
ical chemistry. in the »llS« X< 

Manchester : Joint training programme in den- spools of education 

,«! .echnotasy. The reorg.nh.tid 

Oxford : The university department of agricul- mer ging in most ca« 
turnl economics and the polytechnic depart amongst themselves 
ment of town planning have jointly spon- -ducatiou. and the 


die development of degree level work 
colleges through their Institutes or 


„ „ , , . . _ . . , Tne reorganization of the colleges, their 

Oxford : The university department of agricul- merging in most cases with polytechnics or 
tural economics and the polytechnic depart amongst themselves as institutes of higher 
ment of town planning have jointly spon- education, and the dissolution of the area 
sored a course on planning for recreation. trQ i ning organizations will clearly result in an 
Sussex/Brightou : MA course in curriculum overall weakening of university involvement, 
development and educational technology. but a significant proportion of the replies re- 
The close pliysical proximity of the Uidver- «ived from universities indicates that a large 
sity of Aston to parts of the City of Binning- ® f «Ueges we conhnuing to^seek 

ham Polytechnic has led to the development validation of BEa, DipHE and other non- 
of a number of academic links. Students in education" degree, courses by their neigh- 


COOPERATION IN SCOTLAND A*n 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
The structure of higher education in 
lie sector in Scotland differs from the 
non in England and Wales. There JJ , 
institutions designated as polytechnic!^ 
tiie Scottish central institutions are funS 
directly from the Scottish Education K 
ment. The Committee of Principal! aftf, 
Scottish Universities has been discuss™ m 
both the central institutions and the SEDi 
number of schemes for cooperation and tbs, 
is an agreement between the commltt** ti 
the department to keep one another inCorori 
of developments and innovations 10 that duo 
lication can be avoided. 

There is, however, a considerable degreed 
collaboration between the central Institutim 
and other colleges on the one hand and tb> 
universities on the other hand. Aberdeen ui 
Robert Gordon’s Institute of Technology bm 
collaborated for many years, particularly la 
joint arrangements for the teaching of (cp. 
eerlng. The university also cooperate: in fe 
provision of teaching for courses in sodil 
studies and certain medical health subjects in 
the institute. 

In Dundee there are links with the cdlqt 
of art and architecture, the college of eduo 


tion and — to a lesser extent— with the colls* 
of technology. Many of the student: In & 
first two colleges are also university ntudenB 
and both institutions are represented on th 


senate. The Universl 
ates closely with the 


j of Edinburgh cocpw- 
foray House College 


the polytechnic’s centre of art and design and touring university institutions, 
the centre of commerce (formerly the colleges some universities have already established 
of art and commerce) have enrolled for uni- hoards of studies and delegacies responsible 
versify degree and diploma courses in archi- to senates for supervising courses and ovar- 


tecture, town planning and business studies, seeing professional aspects of teacher educa- 
but these arrangements are gradually being tion and training. The colleges and other 


tcadtin? tecturina* D^rticipatiSS h^cminars e * d ° ut 09 the Polytechnic converts to public sector interests are represented on 

. bSTby adn " n “- such bodiM - 

members of university academic staff in ,S?r y I ' Wnt 0081 88 °‘ 81 188 In three areas— Exeter, Loughborough and 

polytechnics and, to a lesser extent, vice With the support of line Waste Management Warwick— the strengths of existing academic 
versa. Informal arrangements are made as Advisory Council the University Industry Cen- relationships between the universities and 
necessary for emergency help with teaching tre in Cardiff has taken the initiative in bring- neighbouring colleges of education have led 
in cases of illness of staff or far other ing together polytechnics and universities to plans, now well-advanced, for the corn- 
reasons. . with a view to establishing a series of courses p i e te amalgamation of the institutions with 

Several universities run teachers’ centres at various levels concerned with the tech- effect from the beginning of the next quin- 
or workshops for staff nt the tertiary level noJogy and management of waste. qiiennium. 

‘ ' ipervlsion of higher degree work— A num- ... „„ - ta „ Mlllf T „ 

>r of thfl universities wliirh liavn resnonded 0thel J oInt COUrSCS and teaching— In addition 


tacts account for a substantial proportion. to teijjjmM ^SSSl^JSS! members of «“vShy acadeiffc staf? SSi 
Cooperation In tho provision of teaching aPe a number of more informal or ad hoc 

and related activities is one of the com- wrangements with colleges of technology and 

monest forms of collaboration. At Oxford, ’ ® u J se ? ) ’ S £ me other institutions. . 

for example, courses of lectures have been supervise students working for CNAA higher faiiowinn ' nr* exarrmlen • tkp rttv 

niven in the uolvtechnic bv the staff of degrees (Birmingham, Keelo, Leicester, Liver* TT J s« e following are examples . The City 

there are arrangements for both staff end Comments on this type oF involvement in- jg?™ 11 eiS ?h 6 sfhori of S. of 
students of the polytechnic to attend lectures, elude : - Polytechnic lecturers are welcomed St B^rtholomTvs Hospital E^t KK 
seminars and collbqula in the university. for their mature approach to the work. More- ^th t i ie Norwich city Collega S in tiie 

Before Its designation as a polytechnic, the pver, their presence helps to foster contact business management field at the post- 
Oxford College of Technology .provided between university and polytechnic at depart- graduate level and the university's school of 
courses in modern languages for non-specla- mental level European Studies is hoping to establish a 

Ust | students of ' the university, on; a fee- External examining — It is probable that ex- teaching relationship with the Bell School of 
paying basis, and this arrangement has been ternal examining by university staff in poly- Languages. 

success by the technics, is extensive, although this has been Essex has been ; discussing with local 


r .it 7 , • wi. uuvbuuivui^n o iwiiyi iui ( Ajoni. nnniiQ lino 

for their filature approach to the work. More- links with the Norwich City Collega in the 
over, their presence helps to foster contact business management Held at the post- 


paying basis, and this arrangement has been ternal examining by university staff in paly- 
.taken up with, continued success, by the technics. is extensive, although this has been 
college of further education. mentioned in relatively few of the replies 


le Bell School of 


Academic, coop etation between the Univer- 
sity of London and other institutions has 


been exemplified in particular by the external ■■ fated to higher/ degree work in the polytech- 
degree system and by the system of ,f 3nsti- nlcs. ' • 

tufions with Recognized Teachers” (IRT) a .1 


which enables students in such -institutions 
to register gs internhl students of the Unlver- 
slty on prescribed courses .for degrees. 

.-The ,ma|n features 'of tiie IRT ' arrange- : 
ments -are that the University must be satis- 
fied both, as fo the academic standing of the, 
.teachers and OS to. Che ability of tiie institu- 
tion in all respects to make suitable provision 
for. -undergraduate or postgraduate study. 


lecnnics.is extensive, eitnoujgu inis naa oeen ussex uaa Dcen oiscussinz with local 
mentioned in- relatively few of the replies- colleges the possibility of a joint venture in 
(Birmingham,; Keele, Liverpool. Lough- electrical engineering science. In Exeter the 
borough, Sussex). Much of this activity is re- university provides undergraduate courses in 
' luted to higher/ degree work in the polytech- conjunction with the college of art which 
.nlcs. • enable- students to combine the study of art 

Research and provision of equipment— Collab- ’ * n . , of the demand from 

prativa research is frequently based on mutual 11 8 boped t0 develop thia 

Use of specialist equipment and often arises : t clatlonamp. > 

from informal contact between staff at depart- ' Hull bas a Joint MSc course in idnalytical 
.'.ment level.’ Polytechnic staff are involved chemistry ^ with the college of technology. 
. increasingly la projects requiring particular Kent is closely involved with a focal adult 
expertise in ■ the engineering and applied collegp in the provision of short in-service 
science* fields. courses for teachers and others. Leeds offers 


* i-* : 


won in an respects to matte suitable provision , 7 . . , • • . . • shortened course*! Ipadinz tn h Amo* 

for tindergraauate or postgraduate study. An example of joint research, which merits mining and auarrvine g In the Doncaster 

■ AJl Rewgnized Teachem .are eligible^ for special mention bacause of the dlstance bo Goffi of TechnofoSl Doncaster 


Education and the Edinburgh College of Art 
where university degrees are conferred, :» 
with the Edinburgh and East of ScotbodCol 
lege of Agriculture. In the latter c«u d 
facilities are shared and many staff wl 
jointly for both institutions as the Edlnwip 
School of Agriculture. 

The University Health Service Is slisitd- 
principally with Herlot-Watt Univwhf- 
and there is a joint approach with ouern 
leges on die problem of student acdauan 
tion. Other fields of collaboration ikIm 
extra-mural adult education, the Interna** 
Students’ Centre and facilities for 
training for students from Napier Coin* 
The University of Glasgow has teach Ing, me 
■ lning and research links with ndghwfcJ 
institutions in the fields of education pse 
sity BEd degree), art and archlKtw 
(BArch degree), animal nutrition and r*U» 
studies, and agiicultural science. 
facilities are made available to teKWJ * 
local colleges and plans are la tm » 
computer links with two colleges. ; 

Most of the teaching for the deff*: 
-architecture and in town and cpunttfS® 
ning at Heriot-Watt University is 
by the staff of the Edinburgh 
Art; the University’s Faculty of uw* 
mental Studies consists mainly of 
of stuff of the college and it, is 
liaison behveen the two institutlpns 
due coui'se be extended. . . 

In Northern Ireland ail 
mittee on Cooperation In Highw Edoti*? 
convened by the Permanent Secretary n 
Department of Education in BetfasU» 

• about four times a year to discuss 
of mutual Interest Including various 
collaboration. The- committee tocMW 
vice- chancellors of the two 
tho director of the Ulster PolytechaK. 

The Queen’s University has academic 
with a number of local colleges ot 
tion, theology and agriculture. 
nhd other facilities in th e ura ve 
available for use by Staff w*a - 
students of the polytechnic : and Ijjjg 
cooperation Is encouraged with 
the vicinity. The Teachers’ CenWrT 
’the largest and most active 1 mjjw 
Kingdom— Is used by staff of further 
tion colleges and schools* i 


colleges 
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removing the necessity fof any further recog- 
hition of taacliers. '• 1 

The oxtornal system has involved no recog 
ration' of either teachers J or -institutions bill 


the tioatmqut of effluent • - .. . studies department of university makes 

h l AnAnnti i iirtAar^MvM«v .j. L—' • '-tfso -'of teachers -from, local Institutions. 


of teachers; from. local institntipns. 
i Wales the Urtiversity College at Aberyst^ 
i, provides tuition .for .a joint honours 
ree .in. the college of Hbrariauship/ . The 


: XOr npgreea qr tne untvomiy and to tako.tw •iSrStft, 1 - degree .in the college of HbrariaashiD.) The 

oxaminations. . Thls has ,Ied naturally ; to n WALES * v*. ' department of education at, the University 

S if eat deal of .informal, Hatton and coqpei*a- Many. Qf the.- universities mentioned above, '.College in Cardiff is Involved, at the request 
Pi 1 qopmiitfflj, in 


COORDINATING COMMITTEES 
Little enthusiasm has been 
universities for the concept of, v s 
advisoiy and coordinating 
have been suggested ip ™e 
derangements in Brighton .and j- 
a number of - universities^ jwj" 
machinery of one kind of- 

• moting links with Bpecitic^cai 

• It is also not uncommon ^ 4 

be represented on the govern! 8 ; 

v polytechnics and colleges and vi . 

PROBLEMS ■ -ivv,., 

To several replies there have be® ■ 
to difficulties Mcl\ h*#> 

. in trying to establish formaU’^^ 

- ihstitutions, especially polyteph !■ 
cdses difficultfos have arisen 


Gielgud OU lesson 


“The truth is what ice all strive 
for in acting, and yet acting can 
never he truth, it has to be truth 
experienced and then diverted in 
some curious w«p.” 

So spake Sir John Gielgud, talking 
to me recently on creativity in an 
Open University radio programme 
for tho Personohty and Learning 
Course. Tho previous day he had 
completed our television recording 
of the Grand Inquisitor fahle from 
The Brothers Karamazov, and now 
he was analysing how he had 
approached this role in comparison 
with sonic of his other performances. 

Watching him as he rehearsed 
Dostoevsky’s enormous solo speech, 
with tiie constant interplay between 
actor, director and adaptor, taught 
ms more about real creativity at the 
highest level than all the finished 
works of art I have seen or read. 

Rehearsal is such n private act 
that no actor wants to expose him* 
self until he approaches the per. 
formance, but Sir John agreed to 
discuss his approach retrospectively 
for our students, so they will see a 
creative performance on the tele- 
vision screen, followed by a rela- 
tively rare self-ana lysis by one of 
our greatest actors. 

Technical crews are not easily 
Impressed after all the programmes 
they have worked on, but the tecii- 
Dlcal run-through provoked a spon- 
taneous burst of applause from tiie 
Hsembled crew as Sir John spoke 
his final lino and sank into the 
Inquisitor’s f chair. Recording the 
, fo tiie studio was an 

electrifying experience. 

Drama on the air 

leeching through drama is hardly 
1 new innovation, but surprisingly 
u has only recently been used 
« any scale in Open University 
programmes. The arts faculty has 
2SnjL°? production of its 
TOfl cdged drama course, and in v 
faacational studies we have begun v 
w use drama in very specific ways, e 
Dramatized documentary oil loca- £ 
can » without distorting the P 
froth, sometimes condense far more 11 

hfr^lPW 6 than tha record. ® 
. reality ». Personal f 

I H 8 ™ 1 . questions of discipline and f; 
jyr delicate issues can be shown 0 

■ rtera d «m SS0d j dramatization J 
* - camet ? s ?“d microphones t( 
“ * atn *de . 

i " actual situation, 
i drama too can ploy a sis- f 

' al^ndnnirf ' S ,^ 01 ' 6 Gerry Fowler ■* 
1 4 $ writing about decision- A 

? Sflca h? J ? 1 ® 0 * a Prly y Council 01 
IJS rl£u Qura ? ed DonaId Holms, ti 
Producer, to create a Q( 
community at Dun- n 

SSSLaSP^ ^ The TnES 's P« 
what went th 
smokeailed back rooms of 
w «fMion committees. bl 

« ltit£? n S^ t6r sa 8 a continues in' pi 
«khK* Qf P r °B r ammes for tiie pt 
tiuttdon S«° n man ®g em ent in ec 
T f e 5° m Po«fo charac- ar 
dehaial? afowdy caused lively pc 
SttanSiJ* 16 * c ? ltrae team about ha 
tttrttMd originals, with fo 

.'dESS£ IiJtf<reM so " rce 161 

•wB5if£jt ouI,i ,6xplsin Eow dL 
Wt cS2SS 1 P«?»nra M are all 


which we now have to sift 
fo Vetey, W ° Wiil actuaI1 ^ record 

have a college Iikemin e ^°ho C SS 

ricleotaae'for ln “ lhat m 

of education!^ at 011 le * ala 

Yorks to Tanzania 

EiS?™ 8 * ls lha } we shou, d brino^lie 
deni. 1 * 1 Our ' C i d b ? f0 f e a " sti 6 

ueuis. our new curriculum coin*** 
rrin3 rendy f^” le d some brilliantly 
nr 6 milk ,v c° ric ^ lom Primary pupils 
Wafting School in the old 
west Biding, and later in that course 

rnluA,® ta ^ “ s l ur oulsf de broadcast 
school* whic h b ff f f Yehl,di Mei ? l| Wn 

i 


Srio rS T and rideocassettes are mys- 
deeply 3 ld , *™ Pl««b too 

uncommon reaction! So '! S! 
Iina“o?T,T lasion ls our ">»iu "i! 

Can be sur o it is going to Work . 

Handicapped? 

jfflf " arri vcd at Alexandra 

i .. On«« h . i e . yeor 1 s ago 10 work 
" V niver ? I ty productions, I 
a “ s >^01 take', aback to come 
across the abbreviation PE courses. 
L« uld P or understand why wo 

Hron P h d0Ing P v ysIcal education 
through our (lisle nco roach lug 

2312!; Bt i l! was not immediately 
enlightened to be told TE stood for 
post-experience. These nre oue-Dff 
aimed at people working 
S 1 a particular field, to improvo 
their knowledge und expertise. 

miicPnn' Q r e j,lst com P 1 cted trails- 
Ti l °« S f n r 8 n ? w 1975 course— 
The Handicapped Person in the 

numblr nf £F a We rccruitetl “ larRe 
5jff„ ni “ , . e fP eit consultants in 
JSS2* work on both 

yrmon and broadcast components 

“ i, 1 ® C TT’ 0,ld nI1 foe feedback 
we Have Indicates a remarkable res- 

HonnlW. 1 ' “"""""i- " ,ul ia '“- 
.J ,,a upon University’s market- 
mg division reports an extraordi- 
nai-y demund for tiie course, most 
recently an nstonishingly largo 
order from Spain j ami this year 
nnd next we nre over-subscribed fur 
students, 

„ Ti! 1 .? Held as u wiiole offers com- 
pelling materia], and many of tiie 
programmes arc deeply Involving 
and moving as well as instructive, < 
but it seems to mo that we have 
1 ii)? rsed ,^ c Luhan’s now-Iiockneyod > 
dictum— in this case tlia message £ 
has moulded and transformed the * 
medium (or In our case, the media). S 

inn .£? 1 ifi ° £ j den ! l ,e °Pfo role-ulay- 1 
ing real-life situations and thon dls- S 

ssSsai'i™ o ill,,, » 


Can university s.«ss> 

Du blir Sa?JL " ,h - 1 ro “ T ^ ^ 

puunt image j.™. t , ndIli „ nol 

be improved? sgSfigS&S 

ms 

i a * e , *. n H o columns of The TliES 

*T T| “lo yourself. d ‘“"' t ,,,y word - b"™ 

< I f „ As a starter try to convert tho 

fe; afct.- *9 Pitman to the view that it is 

■ ■ : H Slnl -\ l . s * been ii sc the economy is in 

I— ■ wi B 

When discussion in class or com- r* to none in my support 

room turns to a controversial m™! ^ ca a university. 

flfti 8 * university affairs, and con- honest and convinS 

I nn, 8 ni “ s JoscI ° for Precedence, But for ira ®**stcnce. 

a i” ays struck by ilie low th* SrSVS? j?? re cognizod that 
priority given to une in particular' ui* “uHifons under which 

hv‘ n iho n..i° w sId ® w ° rld thinks. And if ^hi? kfo/ us ^ “ ^/’defence 
ny tho outside world 1 do not mean .luL"' 8 kfnd have changed inever- 
ODlnioii-lcaders ” or other Import- , 7 ‘ 
am Peopio but tiie opinion of tlm nil T, "£f riaIf t s, « no longer provides 
M who comes to niemi the jug. surplus For generius 

boiler. To point to public hostility d j?* 1 font ion to higher education If 
or worse, to murmur something " creates n now surplus political 
Jj*}“ h . ar '»fo« tho university’s rtSmS S 1 " , "!.'” ,onc 1 t ' s wiU sco to it that 
J ® 1 ] 81 V*J° be P ,et with icy indiftcr- «ro allocated less uK 

wi.ifft,it nd 10 ho Sl, u»tiy labelled, tJJ 1 Dnd justifiably so 
w. d out awareness of irony, as an a!V q .u ^Jrlnieut of universfiies 
obvious "right winger ”, ihS oM t,es oi klnSSn and 

d iiS? m r “l rcaI P otiiik uro Immc- SoieSfim^k 01 * ul,i versities P and 
dintcly forth coming, and one is $?X ornm 9 nt Lavo also cone- stain 
asked, as Stalin asked of tha Vati- JL"* ,,C8 is 1,0 fonper a mnitcr if 

ffnmni'nnfi m baUaIi . 0US the public cousln?* V( SSl"* u M B' v *nB Its 

i ^ ‘ People who matter, -® nd na Phews a decent 

[ am to!d «ro tho University Conn- 

ii--,. re.9 c * or l *io men in tho , M °st important of all, universities 
^key ninko decisions, ergo 5?, VB ' cultural status and 

mly they count, "Public opinion^’ Rumour. _ Their mibbEc fia « rflSS 
un the ouier hand, is a mere figment P eai 'cd, They no longer inhnblr ^ 

»f my fuddled imagination. J®’??? ° nd fniry-talo land of im- 

JS n e° cant d ? ,nocrfl t that I am, I concerns. They have 

toid fast to the unfashionable idea ti °! ,y ’ becon \ e secular institut es' 
hat what ordinary people believe J ll0y ar ® no longer protected^ S : 
end, 1E j ° ,ic °Pfofo“ is, Cr ^l t _ of cultural iniilbitlon. y 
mdemably, a political abstraction! j TIie Ekcfol , progress of social 
lw 8 /« n Cul educational budgets, has brought a paradoxin 

! I s j CoUogos *. ? r draw U P lnslead . ! tiie more universl- 

narimum student rcsidcnco stan- ®PP e ar within the reach of 
a J, dSa k does not even directly or dfoary people the less they ora 
nfluence the poliUcians, let alone regarded as untouchable. Th^have 
hL. cl S! in fo« do jjerived at a dangetou" sodit 
oese things. MPs’ postbags ara not ; visible enough to be ablw-N 

SISPSL 3 »ncS5 ®* ROpufor criticisoTthey a?e nol 

bout the sta e of higher education, available enough to be ecSnhS 
But when tho Government slices J^questioningly a s legitiniara 
D the cake it is not cost-benefit Institutions. 

jui t ^?ii de JE5 rnd ? ea where Hi the long run, universities have 
“> ifa wijl fall. Tlia climate of two strategies open to them 
Pll ?F n especi- pining more public support. One 

S T l ?JfL***[*«* take jta course! 


It-' f 

Lu' .*&/ 


1 

When discussion in class or com- 
mon room turns to a controversial 
UI J lve, s'ty affairs, and con- 
Fueling values jostle for precedence. 
1 am always struck by ilie low 
priority given to une in particular' 
what tiie outside world thinks. And 
hy iho outside world 1 da not mean 


tho CNAA. has largely Made _ obsolete th® nics, also vfiava similar coo^brative arrange- ' 
• form of relationship ombodied ip the JRT meats With local collega of educatiohi aspic- 
and Bxtariwl -wafow*, l . the UitiVeraity , Is. JaU y thpae with Which there Is'BJSoriatlQn in' 
potisJdering Aa pasribfo crfeatlou df nlletd^ theivftlldation of coursea.Tndeed in the 
: tive machinery. , . . • , : case uhiverslty.facilitlcs pre often made, avail- 

■ T.IUl .... .lire*. .1.1. ./I re.1 J 


■ new Jiuioranon, out surprisingly MOH v ^ 

. « has only recently been used , , 

« any scale in Open University GooAqr ief / t fcaoY 

prosi-ftnunes. The arts faculty has ^ « 

°" Production of its For a totally different experience 
? 4 dl8 JP a course, and m wo have shot two films in Tanzania 
■ •«**■. wa l»ve begun which put the ffied fiS 

very Speclflc ways * ? d ^ cati p n al problems in another 
Ojf™ wed documentary oil loca- ^sbt altogether. Their Education 
C8n * without distorting the Minister for the last four years talks 
t Uneame * condense far more impressively about bis country’s 
"to one programme than the record- national plan of “ education for 
, SMiJ? <aned ( reaJit y” Personal self-reliance ’’ but the schools .we 
- wh«- 8 ? s A^ ue ®^ ons °f tnscipline and Hlmed nre struggling with shortages 
; o®«cate issues can be shown of basic teachiiig materiais that 
r"S,L. d SCU8sed 111 dramatization would break the heart of any British 
' 2 „ camet ? s and microphones teacher. 

: 

F'SgPUUoJS’iUfi: Electronic circus 

i about decision- At the moment it is vacation-time 

l DBS and° r »t,Ere at the for Open University studoats— the 

^ Office, hfi j Council only one they get between examino- 

«tier »/t« C ^!l^ ed Dona fo Holms, tions hi November and the new 
fictional 8 “ ce, *» to create e academic year that begins In Feb- 
d»« 9 r ' ^ a . C01 ?i n * at Dun ' ruaiy-rbut.it is one of the busiest 
^ ie , T/7 ES’s periods for those of us producing 
® inTe went the courses. 

iriucatinn^Sn^.. d rooms The final versious of the first 
00 , mmlctees - , block of correspondence texts and 

* triln»« nC fl ester s8ga continues ill' programmes are being checked at 
"Wkted r-fi P r °B ,, a m nies for tiie page-proof, show-print and tape- 
^utaSnn 111 ^ on ma nagement in edfied stage; at the same time. we 
itra , e composite charac- are producing and writing the later 

debate 7 ® ® lre ady caused lively parts ' of next year’s courses, and 
itirtAiii-u*/ 1 ®, course team about having lengthy discussions of courses 
fo e originals, with for 1977 presentation, and in at 
ftreadf 5, nd fo g a different source least one case for 1978. 

r if 6r ’, . But as ' ras 011 ce « ai d in a slightly 

Open Unta- ? h0l,I d explain how different context “if you can’t keep , 
■Hade r„ 1 ,': r5lly programmes are all those balls in the air at onco ; 
rf • dnynrJ 1 ^ 6 t€am8 ana comprised you. shouldn’t be in this ruddy . 

° r n l ore ,P e opIo — central circus I ] 

Batei?'' r e gfoi»l tutors, BBC It is also tutor briefing time for 
<M technologists next year’s couraes. Because there , 

®^*e teLiSji ^ consultants. The are so many locations scattered , 
fof. the SiSt Ieg ? tes responsibility round the country we break up Into t 
°*e M a programme to . teams of two for those as well. , 

^ teiea^^ ^ d ope ■ aoademic, The greatest problem is always t 
^taeSn?i,»u“i? r 9 f l c °h tho Pro* finding. the necessary hardware to t 
jwhlly -ir is!!- 811 ™ stages. Occa- play back the programmes. The , 
mat More complicated Open University may be one of ( 

-Tbetniinnre^re. tlm shining examples of "white-hot t 

IsR-PFograHSS 1 *? 1 ' is making technology", but if it had to rely a 
ijfoor) fo ° ne institution— on cassettes instead of direct broad- . f 

|jarr«°!jf e .i. ColIe ^ e ~ fali t for caste I shudder to think what the ( | 
T wont tre 0 Mi,® course, so last student viewng figures would be. 
tP. the rniT^ii r° n for a recce ' Ah someone long accustomed - to n 
25t Ho’ubC ^®^' chairman, the wizardry of BBC engineers, who 0 
fe^ forih« n liSlS'2P 8 roelonai can fix a camera on the blink inj d 
^iL?^ 881 > Gerald few . moments by L uttering some ], 

* ' aps 


1 muqiq. a inm 

«Jw ng M h0W !i« ha,,dlcB ? pcd caldron 
KIJ. “ ordinary sclioois, outside 
SlJSff cumpras recording the 
WgM.entort. of staff in a 
residential home to ovoko even a 
r «ponse from multiply, 
handicapped children, have all 
created situations where the 
expertise and skill of producers and 
academics have been brought to 

materia! l ° W l ° best serve 3Uch 
w Z h ° r ^ aIt , has . been programmes 
Jiff. JJ 8 . fospi ratio n-pers pi ration 
ratio has been nearer 50-50 than 
the usual 10.9a Often the material 
snm# ft .broadcasts ivas more than 
some of the most hardbitten craw 
” could take * and usually the 
8U PS«.t wo take a 


Research— Although research . links with col- 
, leges aifo other, institutiqtts are not as. exten- 


and financial arrangements , or « 

• of the separate ana distinct . . 
-public sector institution. 

■ . Althoud. the degree »* i lai! fr“»5 

• binary Due. . fa Increasi% . 
serious disincentives J 
Df resources -for 

polytechnics widiout regard. 50 ^^. * 
spare capacity in some 8 . . 
universities. 


ib usually me 

h hSJrtf IfflCU 5 co " diUoiu was uot the 
ter BUbj8Ct but the direc - 

51it?5 Pa, !! a,, COIlcernnd about 
the sSbjSf th6r Wer ® mflkin S 

■ Adaptability 

[ Tiie more I talk to broadcasting 

t C0 2 lea 8ues, the more 

r I feel die need for about four 
• couraes instead of one, but then I 
remind myself that that’s our feel- 
i ,8 fo 18 stage in most courses. 
1 onc f auch 6 course for a 

year in 1972 to the Malaysian stu- 
d l ntS T a f F enang University, and 
when I look at my notes and illus- 
rratinns now, I am very aware of 
now much things have changed in 
three short years. 

' The grandiose claims for cables 
cassettes and satellites may have 
been exaggerated, but the less per- 
ceptible and more Jmporteht'change 
is in the style and content of pro- 
grammes. We hope to trace some 
of that development in this course. 

Which brings me back to the 
most Important element In nur Uni- 
versity. I never cense to be surpris- 
ed how quickly our students adapt 
to such a unique system. When they 
talk to me about their courses, they 
refer in the samo breath to ole- 
ments oF tho coursa on. film, tape 
or the printed page without di stint- 
tion, which is whnt makes most 
attempts to avaiuate the respective 

■ teaching merits of each medium so 
difficult. 

As I move From course team 
meeting to snidlo, cditlng-clinnncl 
or Cutting-room and back again I 
do not really stop to evaluate the 
importance of each— each plays Its 


ovum 4. uu iiu l mean 

ODlnioH-ieaders ” or other Import 
am l topic but tlia opinion of tlm 

Sr. w t° COn - lcs 10 »«id tlm jins- 

boiler. To point to public hostility 

f» P UlAl'CA I m .... ... ■ b ■ 


‘re J L 1 lc y inriiffer* 

mice nnd 10 bo siluiuly labelled, 
without awareness of irony, as an 
obvious "rig lit winger ", 

..““I “i rcalpolitik uro linmc- 
dinlcly forth coining, and one is 
asked, as btalin asked of tha Vati- 
can, how many battalions the public 
commands. The people who matter, 
;,Pm , ® lt V“f® 1,10 University Coun- 
xi-'-j e re.9 c * or rile men in tho 
ll»ey ninko decisions, ergo 
Sn tJfSL , C0 1 L,nt u". Pub,i C opinion*, 
S? » '?*, '? n i d * IS , a raore f iBUieiit 
of my fuddled imagination. 

i.j!i n . oce,lt d8,| tacrat that I am, I 
hold fast to tho unfashionable Idea 
that what ordinary people believe 

SnffireM tb ® end, ie , u °! ic *>Pfofon fa, 
« ndflnia bly. * political abstraction. 
« does not cut educational budgets, 
close teaching colleges, or draw up 
maximum student rcsidcnco stan- 
dards. It does not even directly 
influence the politicians, let alone 
the civil servants, who In foct do 

n ^u postbags ara not 
bulging widi petitions of concern 
about the state of higher education. 

.. J ® a f whe . n foo Government slices 
snniJlf. ff« ke ft ls , not cost-benefit 

1?. t fef. de IS r,ni ?« where 
the knife will fall. Tlm rtim-.,. „c 


TiT- i^irre . j .. , h H c iS* nu “ e3 wnere 
the knife will fall. Tlia climate of 

x n ‘? a Munts for something, especi- 
•JJ £ the . cake fa getting smaller 
and the recipient does not have the 
w ^ rio not mean that 
Ministers and netmanent secretaries 
carefully calculate “after that rash 
S,TO£ strikes last year, universities 
vdll be down in the polls so we can 

SSIM" foe polys a little 
•, * mean that they apply 
pobtlcal instinct. They take into 
account the reactions of outsiders 

education" ** W " r,d ot hf e h " 
And these reactions reflect, 
through the distorting lenses ol 
parties and pressure groups, what 
ordinary people think. If this 
sounds too mystical the only reply 
is that this is the untldj 
fused way in which ponuL 


a £L !r . e g,ac, . er its course. 
A gradual expansion of places for a 
so cially, wM w iat.ke wiff mean ft, 1 } 


increasing proportions of the popu- 
lation, although not themselves 
® r ? dU j toa ’ 'riri be married or 
t^“ l . ed to one, or be the friend or 
neighbour of one. Universities will 
cease to seem strange places pro- 
dwing strange people. 

' l**? 1 is fo pay mure atten- 
tion to the. local community. No 
doubt relations vary widely from 
university to university. But most 
““versity towns appear to have 
striking parallels with garrison 
towns. Army end university alike 

am roMprfaii an re re.i 1 1 
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Parents begin 
to feel 
fees pinch 

More than half ol all American 
families are finding college tuition 
fees too expensive. The steady rise 
In fees at State as well ns private 
universities meant that more and 
more children from middle-income 
families as well as the poor and dis- 
advantaged could no longer afford 
higher education, Mr Allan Os tar, 
director of the Americau Association 
of State Colleges, said last week. 

Those who argued that higher 
fees could be offset by more stud- 
ent aid missed the point. " However 
necessary student aid is as a supple- 
ment, it can never bo a substitute 
for low tuition feos”, he told mid- 
year graduates at Central Michigan 
University. 

Student aid was caught up in a 
Government tangle of appropriations 
battles, forms, needs tests and regu- 
lations. Most aid programmes were 
directed at the poor and students 
from working and middle-class fami- 
lies wore eligible for little, if any, 
assistance, 

"It is time to blow the whistle 
on the grandiose schemes of the rich 
to help tho poor with the money of 
the middle-class ", he said. 

Tuition fees at State universities 
were going up because public 
money was being spent on private 
colleges when public colleges were 
also In financial trouble. State aid 
to private education had increased 
five times in the past five years. 

Mr Oscar approved of a dual 
system of higher education. But 
State universities were now forced 
to cut back programmes, put more 
students in classes and raise tuition 
fees. 

"I think academic quality is 
threatened. I think educational op- 
portunity is threatened. And I don’t 
think that the States can mug Peter 
to fund Paul”, Mr Ostar. said. 

Therb was no public outcry, at 
rising fees in public colleges, he 



. .. percentage 
of. students from r families earning 
.less than ,$).S,000 a year dropped 20 
pefcent. .... 


Chicago launches 
BA(Presidential) 

■ From, next month .students - at a 
Chicago university will be ‘able to 
caftvas at elections and campaign lot 
a -presidential candidate a$:.pait of 
their degree course.’ 

.. At Rooseyelf University, a new 
’ external degree In a; section of poli- 
tical science inquires-' a specified 
■number of hours' of campaign work. 
Students 'are free’* tq pick .their can- 
didate at local, j State, or presidential 
. ■; lpvei: 1 •' . • ' , • 


Dial-an-answer service 
tells what’s where 


If a lecturer in a small Ohio college 
wanted lo know whether anybody 
else had tried to run a course on 
Mickey Mouse films lie would have 
a hard job to find out. There are 
over 10,000 universities and colleges 
in the United States and the System 
is so decentralized that in any one 
a department could have studied 
the sociological implications of Walt 
Disney without news of this getting 
back even to Hollywood, let alone 
to a neighbouring State. 

The Government admits this has 
led to considerable duplication of 
work hy administrators and aca- 
demics so it set up a national tele- 
phone answering service; a small 
group of people who would pass on 
phone numbers and addresses of 
anyone who could help the cnllor. 

Nexus, as the Washington-based 
unit is cnllcd, lias now been going 
two years. With five staff end four 
lines, it handles about 10 calls a 
day. , . 

Anybody can ring in. An admini- 
strator, for instance, recently asked 
where he could get Information on 
the ago of tenured lecturers, an 
official from a State planning a vast 
new community college wanted to 
know who had studied the impact 
of institutions on communities. 

“ Where are thore Master’s pro- 
grammes in creative writing?” one 
person esked. “Where are tliero 
aviation programmes in small col- 
leges ? ” another wondered. " Who’s 


got teachers doing self-evaluation of 
teaching ? ”. 

All die questions are recorded on 
a punched card index, together with 
the names and addresses given in 
answer. The index is added to each 
day with information scanned from 
the hundreds of magazines and pub- 
lications that pour into the office. 

The service is Free, but from next 
June it will start to charge. Jane 
Lichtmen, head of the unit, said 
they would probably charge only if 
a question could not be answered 
immediately ; the rates would 
depend on the level of continued 
Government support. 

The aim of Nexus Is to stimulate 
innovation, but some of the Ques- 
tions are naturally frivolous. 
“Where is there Information on 
women philosophers prominent 
before 1800?” one person asked, 
and was told to refer to his public 
library. “ Which college President 
has been in office longest? ” a pub- 
licity officer asked, before prepar- 
ing a boastful press release. 

Most people hear about the ser- 
vice by word of mouth, and many 
cnllers now have rung before. The 
unit is still able to handle many 
more calls before it needs to take 
on more staff. The number is pro- 
minently displayed In all advertise- 
ments: those willing to pay trans- 
atlantic rates and call between 6 
and 11 Greenwich Mean Time can 
try ringing Washington 785 8480. 


1 . . ’.They -’will 'study* articles and tape 
Recordings by to ntetpporid#’ writers 
supplied by; 1 the- university,' iriVesd- 
activity- at 



American campus football; big- business. 


nominating 'conventions, assess the 
: various candidates 'and examine the 
role of the pres* and public opinion 
polls. . I-'’;;-'..’- • ■ ; • 



More gay rights 

A ■ student - homosexual 'group at 
Virginia Common wealth University 
must .ho rqcagnlzed iii somc -way by 



boards, newspaper space and 'meet 
Ing foonis,; a 1 . Federal . court has 
ruled. ; ■ . , ‘ 

A district court said that the 
university had denied tho. Gay Alli- 
ance or Students the opportunity to 


Not playing 
the sporting 
game 

A BuggestiOn that . universities are 
spending millions of dollars In 
bribes, - gifts, - Illegal payments and 
■ fhAll A I iftY S ’ flAllenA * nvWInfrnM 


ui -mu uicauia, av sttuu? lime, me 

university ifselE«ha4 been, accused 
by - the Natio nal Co lleglate Arbleti c 
Assricifcdoju Of 99 .irregularities in. . 
volving the basketball team between 
1971 and 1975." .. . 

■ Minnesota -has ' admitted * 72 
instances of “inappropriate behavi- 
our*,’. But p spokesman said there 
were cases when prospective stu- 
dent utpletes aid not come, to . Min-i 
nhsqta- because ..they 'bad' “better 
offers”, from other, institutions, 
I- implying Ui\at .those were offering 
ej?a t ea. 


subs tan dally increase student appli- 
cations! 

Football players are the most 
sought-after, as football and, to a 
lesser extern, basketball often sub- 
sidize 1 the rest of the university’s 
entire sporting programme. 

Many bigger institution^ have 
their Own stadiums: Michigan State 


University’s can hold 105,000 people. 
: The pressures on colleges to buy 
themselves' good teams 1 are enorm- 


b investigate the association’s 


parses, Minnesota spent more' than 
$30,000 compiling it 400-pgijje report 
with 1,400 pages, of supplementary 


.material, Including tape transcripts 
and memoranda ; /. • 

These; were proven tad to the. sno- 
rt artohV To fractions' Cmnrtdttea last 
week. The Minnesota, spokesman 
sam the evidence coujd. intflmiriate 
other ‘universities. 

■; The issue is Important; because 
university athletics is' a major part 
of • the, sporting programme - .of 
America add ah important. Source of 
revenue.; To the general public the 
juirpes 1 Of' many universities ;! art 
known - prhriarily bacailse; of t their 
football dr basketball teams. Athld- 
Uc. success enn: add millions, of 
.dollars to. k :tii1i>rirsiiy^ funds’, end 


ous. But by the rule^ of the associa- 
tion, to which over 600 belong, a 
college cannot provide an. athlete 
with anything beyond living, ex- 
penses, tuition fees, books and sup-] 

■ piles. ’• 

.’ Minnesota's own investigation into 
its basketball programme revealed 
24- Instances, of money being paid 
to players, sometimes in amounts 
of over $500: unwanted!, loans of 
cars; free meals, clothing,’, lodging 
and long-distance phone calls; the 
sale by players of complimentary 
tickets , and the provision . of air- 
tickets to a player’s family to travel 
to games. 

Penalties could include q reduc- 
tion in .the.' number of permissible 
athletic scholarship^ j a ban on! play- 
ing in televised 'games-; 1 suspension 
r from ; the association ; suspension 
from postseason games ; and the 
declaration of Current players as 
ineligible foi* other university 
games. ■. .• j 

; Minnesota Is one of 10 large 
mid-west universities .which bekmg 
to a group, called the , Big Ten,' one 
of the most i successful, sporting 
divisions in university athletics. “ ; 

■ Th® National Collegiate Athletic 
Assoclapon. would not comment; On 
. th a suggestion :that; others In ihe 
::Btg TM ..were involved »n sporting 
: conuptiQn. but it admits- to handliug 
a daily,, flow of .complaints and 
allegations. •] ; 


West Germany 


Bonn moves towards 
national quota system 


by Gunther Kloss 

Some 122,000 grammar school 
leavers with the minimum Abitw 
qualification, out of a total of 
175,000 West German and 15,000 
foreign applicants, were this autumn 
allocated a place at a university or 
an advanced vocational college. A 
total of 46,000 applicants were un- 
successful. The remainder had com- 
pleted their application forms in- 
correctly or had made other 
mistakes. The bulk of the applica- 
tions were channelled through the 
Central Admissions Office. 

This procedure is unlikely to sur- 
vive in its present form. It was 
declared unconstitutional by the 
Bavarian Constitutional Court in 
August (THES, September 19) ; 
North-Bhine-Westphalia, on behalf 
of nine other LQn&er has now 
brought an action in the Federal 
Constitutional Court against Bava- 
ria and lias asked the court to 
extend the period of grace before 
a new system must be introduced. 

All this throws an interesting 
light on the fundamental disunity 
and lack of cooperation among West 
Germany’s 11 Ldruler, which are 
largely autonomous in educational 
matters. 

While the legal battle is being 
fought in the courts the political 
controversy surrounding a new 
method of selection continues. a A 
plan for random selection, a kind 
of admissions lottery (THES, Octo- 
ber 3), which was seriously advo- 
cated by some Bonn politicians, has 
now been shelved. 

The currently favoured solution, 
which might yet be incorporated in 
the recently revived Framework 
Bill for Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, envisages a selection proce- 
dure which allocates quotas of 
vacant places to each constituent 
State of the Federal Republic. 

There is as yet no unanimity on 
how these quotas should be calcu- 
lated. They may be based on the 
number of applicants for a particu- 
lar course, the total number of 


qualified applicants in any one 
the percentage of 18 to 21-v earVrfJ 
oE the population or on a Lmfi 
tion of any two of these. nt 
The Federal Ministry of Educ* 
ion has carried out calculation^ 
10 subjects for some of tfiw 
methods, basing them on die iqk 
figure of applicants. The result 
shows that the distribution of plZ 

dirfele,,, bMn ‘“ bSM ‘W? 


More grammar school leaver* 


ora 



any of these methods, while ft? 
Bremen, Hamburg and HeaW 
would have been the main loser*. 

However arbitrary these caltoh- 
tions ore— the figures will of conrsa 
vary from one year to the ne*t_ 
they are bound to make many 
Lander hesitate since they may hare 
serious repercussions on the educa- 
tional policy pursued in a land. It 
remains to be seen whether once 
again LSnder insistence on particu- 
larism stands in the way of a more 
sensible nationwide solution. 

Meanwhile, the West German 
Rectors Conference is beginning to 
consider more long-term plans for 
the reform of university access. At 
their November meeting, the vice- 
chancellors suggested the introduc- 
tion of subject-specific entrance 
examinations. The Federal Ministry 
has, in fact, just given a grant to i 
team of psychologists at Mannheim 
University to develop such tests for 
medicine and dentistry. These will 
be ready in 1977. 

The vice-chancellors also proposed 
tli at all qunlified school-leavers 
should be admitted to university (or 
one year, and then have to take in 
“ entrance ” examination. 

It is hard to see, however, how 
room could be found for thousand! 
of additional students iu view oE the 
present shortage of capacity-tin lea 
this problem has been vastly exag- 
gerated by the universities then- 
selves. 


Republic of Ireland 

Jobs ‘rethink’ 

The need for a " major redirection 
of education towards the industrial 
arts ” has been stressed by Dr 
Kieran Kennedy, director or the 
Economic and Social Research In- 
stitute, In a report bn ways to 
increase employment in Ireland. 

Dr Kennedy, who noted that Irish 
universities were producing a huge 
surplus of medical graduates (esti- 
mated at roughly four times the 
country's annual need), while there 
was an acute shortage of skilled 
craftsmen, suggested that the State 
policy of subsidizing up to two- 
thirds of the cost of university edu- 
cation for all students, irrespective 
of means, should be looked nt criti- 
cally. 

“ This ”, he said, ** not only encou- 
rages participation in university 
education to a degree that may be 
excessive for the nation at its pre- 
sent leyel of development, but may 
also discriminate against the poor. 
Those who benefit .come m a inly 


from thb upper and middle classes 
while the burden, of taxation falls 
on the community generally.” 


Sweden 


Dr Bergman 



Film director, author and theatritfj 


rum ui rector, 

producer, Ingmar Bergmaij, v 
recant work include^ tn® n 
Scenes From A Marriage and a 
sion of Mozart’s The MwJT’ 
has been awarded au honorary., 
t orate in philosophy by SwcW 011 * 
University. - — > 


Greece 

Prof essor power under fire 

More ‘than 76,000 students’ this year versltv of Patras, however. 
competed for 15,000 places in as of the respected , Po |22SS 
Greece's five main universities. University of Athens is ^ 

Lack of ; facilities means chat nearly and technology. More 
half of - all Greek college students entering tlwse . professions 
are compelled to study abroad. ..in sufficient numbers, .jjJ 
The unfavourable, student/ faculty v meut -believes; to meet pro? ; 
ratio— 963 professors for; 80,000 . .future manpower needs. -.<,«!■ 
students— 4s the woa'St In Europe. The Government is J#; 
Additional expense is incurred by ,,ing to eliminate the harom 
an examination system that allows ’ aoriml dial r system madil 

students Hires chances to pass' a ddpnrtineflts on the Am® ri S uC2 tija, 


;e 




— — itw ro pass a crepnrtineuis j ,!. 

. course; Another ‘ issue is the, power and to develop graduate 
of. die professors. While th ph‘ Con- especially technical and so ^ 

frol over tiielt nasdstaiua- ahd’ the " ‘ It is planning 
•buirit.ulum has diminished, it k still participation and nil stun i 
fat greater- than in ■ Northern. Euro- /be required to vot d 
pebn uniyersitieS.-.T /.• • . . : • ’ . elcctiops. This : prtoo« 4 -^ ih«i 

: ^A.ifltir^.ppobJein Is the preference by inoderotes who 
of .atudeuts fm- theoretical subjects- extremist students 
•ftrtu professions off high status such elections with- a sm®* 1 Pd 
as _ low, * medicine ■ and teaching eligible vote. .R r $ 5*!» 
rauier-_ than for- engineering,- tech- opposed, ■ saying. “KJt a nilw 

-nology apd professional manage- .voting is an attempt, ^ 

.WWt. class’ to retain its P ov “ 

.,. Tne main mryst Of the new- Uni-,, uiiiversities. ; 


be required to vote 
elect-lops. This pibP^l^V tW 
iv moderates who 


Chile _ 

Campus purges grow as $££ Cavendish Co,le * e for 

brain dram continues Centre of mature excellence 


by Patrick Knight , n, situation was described 

In spite of. the sacking oF almost a developm^t^hat^rllln" u Clentific 
third of university staff, the suspen- known ” inthecLw has eve1 ' 
sion of 20 per cent of students, the At the sanw iim« rep . ort . 
abandonment off reforms introduced are heimf t ? le universities 
since 1966 and the remoulding of 5 000 t *°^ vn - . There were 

die universities on strictly aurhori- 1973 and 7 sm C,es In 1974 tilBQ 
tarian lines by rectors diawn from yea? then » vacancies this 
the armed forces, it appears that the IS per cent cut ce -, nt “ d a 

Junta is by no means satisfied with Tho c e t r ® s P e ctivcly. 
the state of Chile’s eight imiversi- get allocated tl *hl? ed . ucat «*“ bud- 
ties. rirnmiJS ‘t M t0 .i he u diversities has 

General Gustavo Leigh, one of tlie pe/ rant thU P Z Cent J" 1972 

itithin the uraversities Imve In 1^72. P d WIth 19 per cent 

ceeded with sufficient vigour. Many j 

of those who appeared to have — 1 

changed theLr attitude have shown 
that they were merely awaiting a 
better opportunity to renew 
politicai activiti^and the"Hubver- 

sive work. The task of purging must ■ t 

S& ner \ more ‘ 

P-MS £fre J d“Z S 3SJJ 
and they consider that the uuivorsl-’ 
ties were largely responsible for the 

“o'lfld be “ e " s they v “““ li2e 
To quote General Leigh again; 

JJJ .°r® in midst of the Third 
World War, as defined by Solzhenit- I 
ra “»t not forget the re- 
sponsibilities of all the universities * 

Eor. the deterioration of Chilean 
emc life prior to 1970, which helped 
pave the way for the Marxists to „ 
assume power | 

Flexible courses, with students I 
selecting tiieir own mix, elections of 
university staff and authorities by L 

academics, staff and student bodies, „ " ■* 

continual assessments the reorganise Gcneral Pinochet ; no let-up. 
alion of the universities on a depart- *n.* . 
mental basis, the expansion of exteu- were Previously 

sion work, tiie setting up of study f “ arantee d a fixed proportion, some 
centres in major factories, special cent > o£ bu dget funds, and 

short courses for working students m protected against infia- 

and the involvement of the com- {rffiVu N v. w * pendlI1 f on . education, 
munity, through consultative bodies, toSf&r tatiS S r° C,R i f ciences 
in the running and planning of the to ip uier {. s , Ie ” pan for defence, 
universities, hive all been a! olisimd ed To a *%“• 1 f f ee * » ,be ch«» 
since the coup. a ® c heme of student loans has 

The Junm wants the universities i n Involving students 

to fit within tiie market economy, ^ mon( ? y over a Pff' 1 

, F n ^\. a to]o be faised by contract- courses a * long “ t “ eir 

ing with industry, commerce and the C0 7i S fl ^ 3 ‘ ^ 

Government for researcii and raising rwS. situation in 



It Is reUably 

m bear, each instifatbn KkSSbfa estimated ^rhat .there will be a I5-2D 
td . charge- what it likes ffr fw 5 er cen S dl ' op in Brass national pro- 
courses, • E J k f “ du ,ct this year— one of the most 

:Jtt. was initially honed that this 8U S lt 2 nt "l cutbacks e7 , er experien- 
Intern could be fatroducedbvli 7 G S ed by any country— has hit stu- 

H reaction has been so hostile dents a l h ^ rd , chat tiie scheme has 
and tfuf ! general srnnnn,^ yet ta J 36 implemented. 

» N, that th B l d«e hSa bam -W.thhith. faculties, ampharia ha. 


^d. the' general economic climate 


l^^bad, that the date has beeuput swung totally away from ‘seminars, 

' '“ J practical 


Ihmimf^L 78 drain continues. 

“l d , edU - a monotonTii Site rf 

’2S, a ““ is* $ 


discussion groups - and 
work. 1 Students are_ now 




sciences anu 
5? e S? t fej A ' rfl 8 ort ® ar lsr this 
Chtla'a research 


' “ ui iT»iv.u me buuipui* 

sory In the first years, with no 
options to choose from. The rector 
of the University of the North 
announced that be was aiming for 
Students to study 90 per cent of the 
time, have 10 per cent of time for 
recreation and no time left for poli- 
tical activities. 

Perhaps more ominous fbr Chile 


«wri research 

Rarch b °dy said that 643 re- and her neighbours are new courses 
try' Ipft the coun- iu National Defence and other 

soma *rwv\ 79 °V* °*. a toWl of nationalistic and military subjects. 
Pace ro^archera and that the for which new staff are being re- 
Mora a fh acc t^c at ^ n * , cruited At all universities .: 96 hours i 

the “V* ® ava P 0Dr pay as of compulsory classes, over a rhree- 

thB larlf I lea ^“S. followed by month period, are aimed at “mak- 
Pollrii-ai tl equate facilities, while ing future, professionals aware of 
Tha anri^{i c l 01 ? cama a poor third. titB dangers to otir society ”. Mean- 
had St^S5: t ®J' ret K 11 l ° e tko^e who while, -the list of proscribed . books 
kr UnihT w^ n ‘® j 0r . ^be p bpu- now includes DHvergeris Political 

desDitA BrJ? erio “ " as not occurred. Parties’ and works by Professor 
****— generous re patriation allow* John Kenneth Galbraith. 


ne U ;L C 7, n lV° cS “f'i? ; 

women, is— certninly nationally and i 
probably interimtlonolly Vo- 

F< >“ n fiocI 10 years ago, it is i 
Mliege in a resitlentiai uni- * 

BSA'&Jff *' whose main *‘ 

n,atu r® women i 

i 

-SS'JS’dJS JCTUte j 

USi"3iS "ZnZ : 

want to conic back to academic nr i 
professional life uficr years nf look- i 

relatives!" y0UI,fi d,ilt, *' cn or older . 

[bird -year undergraduate at ! 
the college this year had been a < 
primary school head mistress until 1 
ner mother died and she felt free I 
Mg* 10 Lucy Cavendisli, where i 
degrol ,,0W rCndlHg for n hi “°ry i 

a mother of four child- , 
ren, has no O or A levels. With a i 
mature student state scholuishiS ' 

r^Hnn Cj V i D ° partll, Clir of I'dll- 

I cation and Science to older cniidi- . 

fon »nl qualifications, i 
I sno Is leading for u deerc-c in 

I iKte tosy • uud amhroiKilogy. 
Before coming ra the college she 

I PvJ!in c r' dee l ,1 yJ 1 »orcstcd in euro 

cEE? 'i lon n i I fPi' st0ll » Hanford- 
J shire, where she lives. 

«ses husbands and fami- 

en^ 1 ^rhei?“S K t0 t „ C0 I S' i t /o" 

SBau*. Wta *” “ 

. ?° urso » universities have 

I p C 1 Ce f- ted n I ?? turo stUf,cnt s before. 

I rnllnao f 0,] ®8°» Oxford, Birkbeck 
I ^pBege, London, and tho University 
I of Sussex have all attempted to 
meet their needs. But at Lucy 
I Cavendish no one has come straight 
school. Senior members, 

I undergraduates, members’ children 
| and visitors all come togetlier 
informally in common rooms and 
dining room, and there is a 
remarkably friendly, egalitarian 
atmosphere. Mature - students do 

wt f £ e, i frea H options In the 
hurly-burly of younger under- 
I graduates with very different 
patterns of living and learning 
Lucv Cavendisli students have 
experience and motivation, aud 
I have achieved some impressive 
results. The college's first batch of 
j undergraduates took their finals 
last summer and did well. There 
| seems to be no reason for older 
j students’ fears that they may be 
j less able to learn than school- 

I leavers j and tbey are welcomed In 
j mixed -age seminars for the boost 
f they give to all-round participation. 

I I 1,1 4 to first 10 years the college 
[ lias enabled a number of women 
1 to gain higher Cambridge qualifica- 
tions. Its members have teaching 

I commitments In every under- 
I graduate college in the university, 
and 19 have been elected to fellow- 
ships at other Cambridge colleges. 

It has brought 10 research unit 
I members into the university com- 
I munity, and has provided other 
universities with a professor, as 
I well as six teachers and research 
I workers. 

The 22 founding fellows had been 
members of an unofficial group 
which for 14 years had brought to- 
aether women who, though working 
in Cambridge, were not fellows of 
i ? college. They, contributed to the 
founding of New Hall, the third 
I women's undergraduato college In 
I Cambridge, and offered hospitality 
[land guest * membership to senior 
I academic women from oversea on 
I visits to Cambridge. 

I The original group also put for- 
I ward the Idea or n i collegiate society 


mini? C0 V ld form «l by n small 
nucleus of university people without 

f ° an endowment or 

huge buildings. This Jed the uni- 
versity to introduce a new category 
SL| nS n !lUtinn i, lhc " Ajipro*ed 
S5 I0 S * 10 n “°w “ a l^s formal 
SS. W experimental churncter 

FomidJliMP- C, ‘ l,y u " 'Appro^d 

. Lucy Cavendish Col- 

legia to Society w«s rccugiii/cd by 
the university. It was limned after 
L'.’fy (1841-1925.1, wife nf Lord 
ireaerick Cavendisli, who wns bunt 
a i-yttelton, and wns a pioneer of 
women s education, sister of an 
eminent Eton iicnd master, and both 
naugl iter-in -law mid sister-in-law of 
chancellors of Cambridge. The 


college’s objects were “ to ndvancc 
learning, education, religion and 
research among graduate students 


ment of 180 members liirougk their 
generosity, as well as that uf U^ir 

rniin? * u }‘ 1 of , v ? ri 1 uus Cambridge 
colleges (particularly St John’s). 

also been valuablo 
& l ji" , l s |. no,al, ly From the Barrow and 
Geialdmo S. Cadbury Trust, and the 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation. 

Cnveudish has always acted 
it the principle that helping people 
is more important than acquiring 
impressive buildings. But the time 
n now co ni o when capital funds 
must be sought outside the town mul 
university 0 f Cambridge. Bursaries 

,!«««« rB ? ,U y ,leodt!d , for "I dor sen- 
dents who are nat eligible for sum- 
ward grants from local authorities 
and research councils. Until now the 
college has depended for its admin- 
istration mainly on the getierosiry 
of pioneers working for a traction of 


, ------ ---: e> ^LLKiinig 

nnd research students iu the uuiver- 
sny. 

As Komi as it was recognized, die 
college opened its duuj.s to graduate 
students reading for higher Cam- 
pritqsc ilep.rcL'.s nr other qunlifica- 
tions. In 397ii it iidiniued iLs fir.st 
sun on is reading for the new ciegreo 
of llucliclor nf l-'ducatinu, and the 
nrst ma t me u nderc.i.idiiiitL's (over 
£5 years of age) arrived In 1972. 
About half the col lego’s present 
members ore married and live 
locally; unmarried member.-, are 
resident, and come from all parts 
of the country and oversea. 

After the original group been me 
founding fellows and Dr Anna 
Bidder wns appointed president ol 
rue college, things moved quickly. 
Women who were teaching for other 
colleges or doing researcii, but who 
were not fellows or sumclimcs even 
members nf any college, became 
senior members of Lucy Cavendish. 
Research nnd other graduate stu- 
dents were provided with relevant 
tutorial supervision. 

In 1967 a £15.000 grant from the 
Calouste Gulbcnkmn Foundation led 
to the award of six research fellow- 
ships and studentships, followed by 
so more In - the next four years. 
These enabled tho college to attract 
able women from the wliola country. 
A further 13 awards have been 
SHfem fl W. ■, second grant of 
Ui^i972 w 1 ch Foundation made 

In 10 years the college has grown 
from two small office rooms to three 
generous Victorian houses, in plea- 
sant gardens. Storting with a capital 
endowment of £3,000, It has man- 
aged to reach Its present co tuple- 

Lucy Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


-1 iwi a iJUVMUil Ol 

their appropriate salary. Funds are 
rates nee< ® e< * t0 I,ay Piofessiounl 

Woolf were writing 
Thiee Guineas ” today, she would 
«U«V coinpaiing Lucy C.ivcndtsli's 
JjRf'JJ Of 00 original cjidowiiiciit 
wlih the £.4ni a ni | £iu m which laurt- 
died LliiircliiU and Robinson col. 
leftcs I't-ipcctivuly. 

ma I iy ,,CO|, l c ° 11 1 side Cam- 
“HS2r™i? ve,l i nI r 9 th w imiversi ties 
l Vi a “ of L,,c y Cavendish? 
L.ien so, there are some four niipll. 

Kern™ til Cach avi,il . Jli,lc |»l!w:« 
there. (At present there is a 

J,,, i l - ,, V ,on to 50 

Fntako o? 17 ^ 1, S o. , r , ' S “ ri amU,fl! 


Intake of 17 or so.) 

Dr Kate Bertram, the collecc's 

S.i?« l i n ^Binmiislicil zoologist 

flJid ourfPn ll,,er i ed her h ysl»iind ill 
field studies and surveys in sever nl 
continents, would like y to admit 

E& & only Pr hv"[ic"'T f 
“ r,U,ts for «“« 

, How would Dr Bertram like 
things to develop In tha college's 
i* c ™ d t W years. Of course !h 0 
hopes Lucy Lavendish will can-v 
on ns vigorously as ever, and wifi 
b «? in 8 something of a co- 
ordinal Ing centre for all mature 
st u clours at Cnmbrldge. 

It may also become a protoivnc 

S.^’fflBh.a'SssE: 

sraassjn 

generous enthusiasm of all con- 
cerned, and to what the college 

nf V 4*e*? ** pioneer fervour “ 

or its founders. 





Africa gets most HE aid 


Duclcwifidti 

iitnblL'V' sto C k H0LM 

re cel?ed- 9 ^, aTld ' Tanzania 


! fl(5 ?we3a l f 1 a l t ,i ,art °F last ’ year’s 
1 i a,d pr °8i'amme. 

^oi^^lJrt.rapert of NORAD, 

were also 

s 


Norway Is contributing one-third 
of the cost, of extending > and. 
modernizing four teachei-traiiiing 
-colleges. 12 agricultural, schools,, 
12 institutes fof the training of- 
public health workers turn -pi; 
secondary schools ps part or a six-' 

y£ fri a™ltton! n 4i4 NORAD fellow- 
ships Wefe awarded to .students 
from 40 countries and a 34.Zin-NKr 
(£3.1m) Tanzanian institute of 
management was agreed for -funding 
with ■ Denmark. Norway, which 
already Spends itiore than twice as 
much per capita on aid as Uie 
United States, is to mwe than 
double its gnp allocation to 1 per 
cent by 1 19 78. 


6 Ecomaps ’ of Britain are survey’s aim 


A major survey will be launched 
next year by the Institute of Terras-' 
trial Ecology, aimed at producing 
“ ecomaps " of 'BrJ tuln. 

This was revealed in tho Inst!-' 
tuto'a first report published last 
week. The ITE was founded in 
November, 1973, ns part of tiie 
Natural Environment Research 
Council, when the Nature Con- 
servancy Comidl became inde- 
pendent from NERC, r 

The survey -will Use methods 
developed by NERC’s Experimental 1 
Cartography- IJrtir to standardize 
data on animal habitat aqd vegeta- 
tion, previously gathered by . a 
variety of sampling methods. 


: Tho report emphasizes that eco- 
logical understanding is not' merely 
concerned With conservation, but 
coruribirtes to land use policy getter- 
nlly. In particular, it may be pos- 
slble to ocluevo Iilglicr food' produc- 
tion by manipulating tho ecological 
balance In poor soils. 

. T !l e ra ^° rt details about on of if tli 
Of the 40Ck»dd projects In opera- 
tion Among the upland ecology 
studies arp tiie effect of gracing on 
moorland and, studies of the red 
WgHgF . an <* req- deer In Scotland, 

ITE Is in vest] gating the effect of 
removal on trild-Iifo in the 
Imvlands, end the effects of pollu- 
non on various creatures. Their 


laboratories in Edlnburgli are study- 
uig the erowtn and reproduction of 
trees. ”, 

. ^ area of Increasing importance 
is tho prediction of “ environmental 
Impact —ihe, ecological effect of 
dcvplonmem. ■ ITE undertook an 
analysis for the Department of En- 
vironment of the probable efforts of 
lll . ,rd London airport 
«■ Mopuii,' in conjunction with tho 
Nat ura Conservancy Council mid 
others. _ They have done similar 
studies in (ho SJieiltmds anil other 
areas. 
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Lese-majeste 


Arc vacations really necessary ? 
Perhaps, In this age uf belt-tighten- 
ing or, to put it more farm ally, of 
economical use of plant, universities 
ought to stay open at Christmas. 
Think of the boost it would give 
to staff-student relations and to the 
intimncy of nn academic comm unity 
if lecturers and students could en- 
joy their deficit-financed turkey oud 

E lum pudding together and then sit 
,ick to await the vice-chancellor’s 
Christmas day message on the 
dosed circuit television. Such a 
message ought to be ns blnud and 
imcoutrovcrsial as the Queen’s tradi- 
tional uddress. Yet would a vice- 
chancellor he able to avoid, even 
while keeping within the proper 
format, just n hint of the reharbn- 
tive ? 


general purposes committee have 
lacked the pleasure of your com- 


J rear by year. I would like to say 
low much we welcome those who 
sometimes come to sit wirh us in 
the administration building to ex- 
change views and how much we 


"Good afternoon. My bursar nnd 
I would like to wish you all a very 
merry Christmas. This is tho time 
of tho year For giving thanks, for 
remembering our past good fortune. 
We think, in particular, of our grati- 
tude for the generosity of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee whose 
kindness lias ensured that, in a 
world where there is so much lone- 
liness, each and every one of us Is 
In contact with 1.2 more students 


appreciate the helpful way in which 
the disciplinary committee has 
often assisted us in resolving the 
problems rnlsed during these visits. 

' I would also like to thank those 
who have so kindly assisted us in 
the deliberations on the meaning 
and purpose of our lives during the 
past year. Lord Crowther-Hunt. in 
particular has been specially mind- 
ful of our welfare and we wish him 


than last year, It is always a plea- 
sure for us, in this great federation 
of academic communities of which 


we are hut a part, to meet together 
with the UGC from time to time — 
nnd in the years to come < we spank 
particularly of those from 1977 to 
1982) it Is to he hoped that we shall 
have cause to look back with yet 


a most happy Christmas end trust 
that he will take this opportunity 
for a prolonged rest after what must 


more gratitude on those often pro- 
fitable mutual discussions of the 
things that we all hold dear. 


"Christmas, too, Is a lime far 
taking stock, for remembering the 
things that we have left undone in 
the past year, no doubt, many of 


you, sitting comfortably' In your 
armchairs at this festive season, 


have been a specially taxing 12 
months for him. And Dr Robert 
Brockie Hunter, a member of our 
own academic community, of which 
we are all equal members, has been 
most stimulating In his suggestions. 

* Finally, my bursar and I would 
like you all to remember that this 
is the day for thinking of those 
friends, relations and colleagues who 
live many miles from our little com- 
munity. If any of you are consider^ 
Ing speaking to them in the near 


... . OWUOU 1 I, 

will be reflecting on how you have 
not always. completed those projects 
for which we have to thank the 
Science and the Social Science Re- 
search Council for funds. Perhaps, 


future, please do so today — at the 
cheap telephone rates that the Post 
Office have so kindly introduced to 

mni>b »Vf. ■ « ■ 


mark this very special occasion. 
Good afternoon and God bless you 
all. . — 


Teaching and Co 


^ke concept of * teaching com- 
panies for engineering students, 
analogous to teaching hospitals for. 
medical students Which the Science 
Research Council and the Depart- 
ment Of Industry floated last week, 
i| the-' natural development of a 
series . tit ; initiatives' 'over the past 


It might be hoped that attention 
Would be paid to . the sociological 
and psychological factors which 
underlie the apparent. unpopularity 
of engineering and manufacturing 
technology among- today’s prospec- 
tive students, at all levels. 

It is certainly open to question 
whether measures aimed at lmprov- 
Ing the quality of engineers after 
they finish undergraduate training 
can do more than slightly adjust the 
serious position .faced by British 
industry..- There .a to; certainly too 
. Eew good engineers going Into 
industry and .too few good .managers 
..with engineering -'.backgrounds' on 
management boards. 

Much more serious Is '.the pathe- 
neatly low standafd d£ science and 
.mathematics / education in many 
schools, 'which 1 ’ ftieans . ■ that 
potentially good technologists and 
engineers ; start with = a basic dis- 
, advantage. .-" ‘ ''V 
li’Tjilprovement ih ! 'the quality of 


few; .years ' designed to ’ promote 
better collaboration between indus- 
try mid higher education.. The 
scheme « contained in the report, 
of a working party under Professor 
Maunder pf Newcastle University/ 
As such, .It is . to be welcomed, fqr. 
thdre can-beno doubt that British - 
industry is still falling to attract Its 
fair share of rhO best talent avail- 
able, and . any -development which . 

S romises to ameliorate this position 
eserves . serious consideration. 

Nevertheless,' there, must be riser! ' 
vations about -Whether the ** teaching 
company;” concept can really deliver 
the sough t-f or advantages. ■ This 
doubt seems to. have been shared by 
yoe of thO academic piembers of the- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Stockwell validation 


also, some of you will think, as you 
stand back for a time from the 
activity of your daily lives, of those 
occasions when we' on the senate 


lacked the pleasure of your com- 
pany and your wisdom. 

“Then, of course, Christmas is a 
time for thinking of our families. 
We riling, first, of our own children 
whose stockings, thanks to the 
goodwill of the Departments of 
Education and Employment, are 
more than half full this year. We 
think, second, of our students who 
have sometimes been moved to 
petition me regarding the Iiall of 
residence fees that many of them 
so willingly and cheerfully pay 


from Dr George Brosan 
Sir,— It is Interesting that Dr Wil- 
liam Taylor (THES. December 12) 
takes, as one of his criteria for 
defending die position a-t Stockwell. 
the fact that the college has been 
preparing students for degrees since 
1968. Some of the ' polytechnics 
have been, in their former incarna- 
tion, preparing students for degrees 
for 70 years. This does not seem 
to weigh very heavily with the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, at least in my experience. 

In any case, what is the rele- 
vance ? What Is judged by the 
CNAA is the submission — not the 
age of the place. Where staff 
obtained previous experience ■ is 
hardly the point. 

But facts speak for themselves ; 
Stockwell was validated in a 
remarkably short time compared to 
that required by the CNAA — as. an 
example take the course at City of 
London Polytechnic. Perhaps this 
means chat the University of Londun 
has procedures more efficient than 
those of the CNAA. We shall never 
know. But tho extraordinarily quick 
approval for 32 degrees, whether 
the college had had some previous 
experience or uot, must suggest 
superficiality. 

Dr Taylor assures us that this is 
not so, and one accepts this. But 
will he tell us if the schemes are 
available? How much time was 
spent examining each of the 
courses ? Each of the subjects ? 
In short, was this in fact not an 
emergency measure to get Stock- 
well out of a difficulty? All I 
can say is that in my experience 
of university and CNAA approvals, 
that the former is simple compared 
to the latter. Perhaps it is be- 
cause tho university validates and 
the CNAA accredits. 1 e one Is con- 


cess at Stockwell was. or was not, 
shorter than the CNAA procedure ? 
And his argument nently refutes 
that of Dr Taylor: the CNAA is 
new, therefore must take more time 
while the university knows “ its " 
affiliated colleges. 

Dr Taylor says that Stockweli’a 
seven years experience is relevant. 
But the CNAA, and its precursor, 
have been around for 20 years or 


colleges, in order to put flel, on 


Not only Stockwell but a number 
of colleges advertised degreTpS 
grammes, covering a subject raw 
as wide as that of a medium! 
university and all validated in fa 
last 18 months. Most of them In 
magnificently equipped in terou of 
buildings, audio-visual aids end » 
on but their libraries, for instance 
are known to be inadequate ami 
the second qualification of m«t of 
their staffs is, rightly, in education 
rather than academic research An 
outsider, like Dr Hampson, might 
well raise his eyebrows and wonder. 

Moreover, one of the programme i 
has a disquieting history. Therein 
college which submitted e multi- 
disci p Unary course to the CNAA tic 
year before last. Because It vu 
multi-disciplinary it was considered 
by up to 100 or so academics wlthit 
the CNAA’s network. 

The visiting party which went to 
the college included people from col 
leges and institutes of education, 


so, and the City of London Poly- 
technic for the best part of a cen- 


technic for the best part of a cen- 
tury. So that in respect of course 
approvals 20 years is not advanta- 
geous (Professor Brooks) but seven 


years is (Dr Taylor). Both cannot 
be right. 


Dr Taylor has uot commented on 
vocational relevance, and Professor 
Brooks has made the by now well- 
worn point about polytechnics and 
humanities. As I have said else- 
where, universities stand for the 


nurturing of apprentice scholars 
and polytechnics for the nurturing 
of apprentice industrialists. In the 

G resent economic climate I would 
ave thought that the case for the 
latter was strong ; Indeed, again as 
1 have said elsewhere, it is the neg- 
lect of this industrial position, as 
further exemplified by Professor 
Brooks’s contribution, that caused 
the polytechnics to come Into exis- 
tence. 


universities, polytechnics and pro- 
fessional bodies: they were prac- 
tised in a variety of disciplines ami 
most of them were very experienced 
in the design and running of under 
graduate courses. 

Their decision not to validate the 
course was unanimous. Still, witiia 
nine or so months of this dedsan 
that college was offering 16 degree 
combinations under the auspices d 
the University of London. It cwH 
be that the university knew, or 
thought it knew, the college but I 
was oil that visiting party and i 
mere respect for the judgment of 
my colleagues makes me doubt thu 
easy explanation. 

Nevertheless I do not cast the uni 
ver sides as the villain in Dr Husp- 
son’s and Dr Brosan’s piece. Ik 
colleges have been forced to diver- 
sify under threat and are, In fact 
inventing degrees in a whirl fl 
anxiety, almost panic, which is set 
an Ideal condition for acadew- 
planning. i- 

They and their validating bodits 
are simply coping with thacmae 
quencB of DES bungling. Dr TaylflJ 
lofty refusal to recognize the pw 
1cm Dr Hampson men tinned isjjfl 
perhaps, the most helpful conm» 
tion to our situation. 


The answer to Professor Brooks's 
last paragraph is that If the Univer- 


sity of London had been willing and 
able to look after the needs of 


people and industry in the East 
End, NELP would nevor have come 
into being. 

Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE BROSAN, 

Director, 

North East London Polytechnic. 


ccrned with ratification and the 
other with gaming belief. 

As regards the modular structure, 
one is of course delighted that there 
Is a good amount of common 
material in the operation of degrfec 
schemes at Stockwell. But how 
many different final awards are 
made? No one has denied the 
figure of 32. Is it, or is it not, the 
number ? I know of no CNAA 
course which would permit the 
award of several different degrees 
based on a common scheme. 

As far as ' Professor Brooks 
(THES, December 12) is concerned, 
will he please tell us from his 
Unique position whether the pro- 


from Valerie Pitt 

Sir.-t-It is hard and surely unfair 
to Stockwell’s staff and students 
that any one college should be 


singled out in a controversy about 
the validation of degrees. Yet that, 
unwisely, is what Dr Taylor wanted. 
“Be specific”, he said, and Dr 
Brosan was. Be can’t complain. 

• It’s difficult however to believe 
that Dr Taylor was unaware that 
the university validation of BA 
courses in colleges of education is 
cousing us all a certain anxiety. 
It’s the skeleton in the higher 
e du catkin cupboard. There la no 
need to be specific, to Identify 


Yours sincerely, 
VALERIE PITT, 
School of humanities, 
Thames Polytechnic. 


Le Fevre facts 


from Mr Stewart Cook 


Sir,— -Your report (THES, Decem- 
ber 12) of the proceedings of . the 
Senate of London University In 
which it was decided "not to re- 
nominate Professor A. J. Lefevre” 
contains" several Inaccuracies. To 
begin with, it is E. . J. Le Fevre. 
Wnbteyer hfs faults' or. virtues, we 
t can at least get his name right , 

| Secondly, your statement that “ a 


and Including a communication 
from Professor Le Fevre himself. 

Lastly, it should be stated that the 
decision of the senate involves not 
the slightest reflection on his in- 
tegrity or character, Nobody doubts 


tacit elements in educational 
tionslilps, which are the, bails a 


tlonsmps, WHICH are cue, , 
learning and knowing. It couMi • 
believe, be argued with a great 
of philosophical backing, mat : tfrff 


hU sincerity in the matters under 
dispute. But the majority of tho 


OI' pilllOSOpiMCHI UUkluiiBi ..-i, 

are important dynamics In an sp* 
cation which belong to. hh““ ‘“J 


senate denrly doubted his judg- 


ment as exercised In the unhappy 
affairs of the Polytechnic pf North 
London. ■ 


mu lull wmcii 1 /l-iuub . 

subjectivity. To reduce 
student ratios Is to do ff e,t .?*•?.! 
to these processes, and promoie* 
ineffectiveness. , 

It is a foolish delusion to supp»-. : 
that . machines, lioweyer etc ; 
can become substitutes for f f1rv*v 
or promote efficiency ettflp* 
tain spec! He spheres, whef® 
tars might be used as tools. ; • - • 
But die next phrases wWdi 


Yours faithfully, 


row broke out ” is wholly, untrue, 

| There wa? debate but nothing which 
could. he described as a‘ “row”. 

I do not know why you could not 
be told the voting figures; The 
decision not to renominate Profes-* 
sof Le Fevre was'. carried by 27 to" 

13a • ■ j . * * , ( 

.You quote professor Le Fevre 1 
himself as saying -.*« it lia the first* 
time that one ’of thetfe . renomina-4 
.lions has. beejr challenged”. ‘He is, 
perfectly .correct. The senate re-: 
.nominates considerable numbers of 
people avery- year Without com- 
ment or discussion. The list i of 
university members of - governing 
and otbeu bodies riins lhto 'hundreds 


J. STEWART COOK, 
37 Frances Road* . 


37 Frances Road. . 

Windsor, Berkshire SL4 3AG. 


All concepts are cultural products, but con- 
cepts have very different degrees of objec- 
tivity and therefore of “traiislatabillty ”. If 
| you are trying to convey the meaning of the 
word swan to a foreigner who knows no 
English, the shortest, and indeed only effec- 
tive means of achieving that end, is to pro- 
duce a specimen of the bird In question and 
give it n name. 

But race is not a word of that sort • there 
ii no class of material “ thing ” in die world- 
out-tliere to which it can readily be attached 
as a means of identification. Nevertheless this 
kind of word plays an important part in all 
natural languages. The word race, m English, 
belongs to the class of "category words”, 
words like “kind” or “sort” or “class” or 
-type” or “variety” or “species", or, in- 
deed, “ category ” itself. 

The historical etymology of such words is 
often significant. For example English kind 
is related to German kind, a child and to 
English kindred, relatives. Things which are 
of one kind are interconnected by multiple 
ties as in a family. 

la the language of the Kachins of North 
Burma, among whom I was once engaged in 
anthropological fieldwork the nearest equiva- 
lent of English “ kind ” was amyu. If, for 
; esample, I wanted to ask “ What kind oF 
tree is this ? ”, or * What kind of bird is 
this?" I had to ask what was its amyu. 


Race as a cultural concept 
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nample. I wanted to ask “What kind of ■* « „ , * Whether tho prejudice cvcntuallv dl« 

n 5 !!' or “ What kind of bird is -L/6S|DltC CiclllTlS Ol £OOClWj!l tOclII IIIPII * Fflllllin H pates itself through soci.ij integration or j 
this ? I had to ask what was its amyu. r &WUW111 all J1ICU, X^UIJ 1U11U perpeLimtcd indefinitely from generation t 

Now the base meaning of the word amyu T onmvanfn ' i . . generation depends on the structure nf ill 

if yrhat anthropologists call a patnUlneage, a -LCdLU MJggeSlS tHat lellSlOUS ail Cl S0CI3 dlffprPnPPC so cia! system ns a whole rather than on tli 
collectivity of persons who trace descent from « 6 Cl1 ,u auLifli LlII IDItl routiiiucd existence of any visible .stipnia 

j common ancestor through male links only, hot/fl rl , c . . ... The hitrakumin of Japan hnve heeii neilr,' 

o t would seem du* the English ami the nave traditionally been the roots of racial d re i ud ice u nice apart ui id Confined to L " 'cCa 


been iisa of customs concerning clothing or 
because of real physical difference— then thin 
risible subordinate group is likely to hvcr.nie 
the target of race prejudice on the purt of 
the rest of the society. 

The social function of the prejudice, which 
may or may not lie fully perceived by those 
who exerdse it, is to inhibit the social mobil- 
itv of ilKi.se against whom the prejudice is 
M nd *° ens J! ru !h . at they remain an 
stack ” iab C 8r,n,|> Ht tl,c bottom of the 

Anatomical difference is a convenient 
rather than u neccssaiy component of race 
prejudice^ Tltcre have been many historical 
instances m which the focus of hostility was 
a difference of custom rnilier than a “real" 
difference nf physique, such as skin colour. 

But in iinp siiuuiion of race prejudice, tho 
essential idea is always that the siibordiimto 
group, which is to be deprived of the full 
social rights of ‘ people like ns”, constitutes 
” it so happens that ilto 
meinbcrs of the group in question uctuullv 
look different physically then this provides 
n locus ready made mid makes it all the 
easier to preserve the prejudice. 

..Whether tho prejudice eventually dlssl- 
£t.V ,, . elf . I - Ir ? , i l ? h , s " c >*il integration or is 
pet pt. united indefinitely from generation to 
generation depends on' the structure nf tlio 
W<tem as a whole iuthw than on tho 


“J miu IIULB uwceni i rum — — ' 

J common ancestor tlirough male links only, hot/o +rorIIfm«nlh, <-1 . « . , ... 

nav trac *itionaIly been the roots of racial prejudice 

of how things In the world should be sorted restrict the conrem nf „ .. .. 

“The English lump things together because SSSje dVdSB 5h?umsunS n ^ i M& II ^ 'Ses "ut^ taoTi.' 

r ^ ated „ t0 “ ne in has severtu sources. cu ,,sta ,C0 ‘ The collfl,slon JH? b ~" ■ 


j network but not necessarily descended from Fir«r nil r il.' i , 

* single common “ ancestor the Kachln « Sal « hEiS 0 "? 111 “h wl,,ch • n, Pj°» 

divisions of the world are much uharncr. .f? cia ‘ _.A* et arc i ly for . the categorization 


i hi. riuruKijiHni or Jupaii have hcun irented 
Hi a nice apart mid confined to u kIkuo 
|> pe ex'Meuce fur well uver a (hoiisund years, 
lint they look no different from anyone else. 

Compared mill that sliMiinl story our own 
recent social history suggests a nu.ie fav,!^ 
i 1 » M,.. |,r ° Bnns 5, Cnutrnry to our own self- 


divisions of the world are much sharper, L f Ey 01 *l lei ' arc ! ly fop the categorization Evidence on this point ? 

"things” are related to one another Jin seg- ^ s P e . c, f s embot, V the idea that Not a greut deal, and most of 

nentery hierarchical trees like botanical JSLJSPL" restricted, mare specialized, is is ncgniire. Until tho very i«c 

species In a formal system of Liiinaean are descended from the ment ofscionufic genetics und k 


r — ii,, iiiL.il n t.iiminrv to our own wit 

factor which has toil to the reinforce meat imago we nre a most Iniolurunc sneiotv mid 
of incipient racial distinct m ns. Is there unv Pfiiodic nut bursts nf pevsecuiian uAiinti 

r 111 . . . of u/i St s 1 ?; 


species In a forma! system of Liiinaean “ teg onos . are descended from" the 
moaomy. encompassing more general categories higher 

. Hierarchy, in tills sense, is that mmT _ the . tl,,s . *» "a. niamier 


of wlmt (iiorv credit at all. ' * m " 5 1,0 lts no 

eeciu duvulup- , R«t tlieru have been u number nf ncca- 


Hierarchy, in tills sense, is that employed if the . hierarchy, but this is “a manner 
>y Euler, the more inclusive category ° c S fl pei,fe i ng rathor thnn of historical fact, 
encompasses ” the less. Thus in -..® e ^ ond,y ’ 1 unilineal descent system ” 


V , — ----- - ..... k un.il u nuiiiuer nt ntca. 

knowledge of *miM during the past SOO years when I.im- 
I'lv way thru don, in puriicular, contained l.lrnn i,!i:il,la 


tmci, cae more inclusive oategorv *i.» ii L,v. i j V , J . . 1 i' ,, J ra, »- il1 miniii, lor Kuixuiy me nnicirt of vt'liommis iliu-i-In,;.,-. 

“mcompasses ” the less. Thus in botanical -9* 0 ™SS“?. desce Jjt system ” example colour r.f skin and eyes and hair. Mon. The fact that in nm°t cases liiS 

tuonomy an order of plants encompasses a o? f snJSRK*? 0 which this stature, hair form among the living, skull groups somehow disappeared aftcr u ^few 

Dumber of families, a family encompasses a F resil PP°ses is an shapes and so on among the dead. decades is encouraging. “ Icw 

noniber of genera, a genus encomoasses a extre " 1o] y bad approximate model for the Now in folk taxonomies tho colour of real More recent liistarv nn i.,i e i.. .i 
■umber of specie? a specSs eZS a J?f?5SL J? lm ag inory_ chnractorlstics Is very, fro- direction^ Twice l"?'**™* 


= of S3S IsS encompaMes a pro«-> which “Recording « or lmaiino7r^=b,i« isyery fre- 

Dumber of varieties. P modern post-Darwin, post-Mendel, evolution- fluently used for purposes of social classifica- 

Boianists would Eke to belie™ that the M,e( ? ry) J s P edc9 t a . re supposed to be lion- Here are some random examples : the 

^eutetion of their hSrichiS nil differentiated through time . lour major formal divisions of tra.litinnul 

nws X it . But the most serious confusion of ull arises society— Brahmin, Ksliatriyn. Vuishya. 


More recent history points In the same 
direction. Twice during Hie past century 

iSS 8 H eeil .“J ar f° ' nfh,x of population 
1 n 0 , ' 41 . “"d the flirmer Baltic states Into 
Great Britain. The first, at the end of the 


t?Sl£L*3Z ~ But the most serious confusion of ull arises ^^ciet^h^^aSyi VZJSPZSl ZSt ^ 

, “f S® from. the circumstance that whereas scientific Shudra. were known as “colours ” (f ania). for ve its ?»«l J^ILJ av,tsh U "2 


br«jsl satS =v=s as. V5.-S* * ■ 


depend upon how accurately or in- 
wlution r eflect tlie historical facte of 


Modem man is, however, without any ques- wicmiy sum cuuvuniiDnai uisunctions can- “■? rrui-iu vrar 

tion at all, just one speaes, and a species not be automatically interpreted as synip- 0C ^i to * iavc m flted into the social 

at that which is exceptionally polymorphic in toms of colour-bar prejudice. In Lola ideo- wlout arousing racial hostility 

Its genetic constitution. logy black is superior to white . hut hlacfe »Ar" . . 


isiocrats nuve claimed to be blue blooded, i.,;, . . - - Il aroun a »n this country 

rio convention of Ancient Egyptian painting 'viii ! ,| 0,,c >. * jntagino, would claim liuit it 
as to show free born Egyptians in reddish ri.l * ®j the hear J ° ur “ rfl ce problem “. 
•own and slaves In black. wave of Baltic 3m migrants came 

Clearly such conventional distinctions can- i!® a « after the last World War 

it be automatically interpreted as svnio- ® ee i?. *° . Vc melted Into the social 


i. Cateeorv wnrH« n « r h ana at that which Is exceptionally polymorphic in toms of colour-bar preju 

^8 K ^ ^ Its genetic constitution. logy 6/oct is superior t 

1 kw given “ we use tbe word race in scientific dis- boned Lolo are physical 

n«« 8 from a £nlfnev‘ course * racial difference must refer only to a from their white boned ne 

: Ktthb mwu “breed” or “stock” or “sub-species” Races But perhaps we shoul. 

1 ana^Bv* W W H ro distinguishable varieties of a single tion painting styles thai 

t PMsiwH ties. 0,1 : 1 rtiere . are m0ny other species all of which are known to interbreed. Egyptian society formed an underprivileged a t pw n f Pnil.i 
■' For fiTitmivio But, unfortunately, “common usage” leads "racial" minority as in the comoinnorarv 

pW“ tB? 1 doubt "■ bm “ " cer,ainly 

i bit as soon neU S a *j ferent sub-species and heuce that cross-breed- On the other hand, in l u “ ™* e - ’ But *-®* 

! Id otter ■ ^-r ? 1 5 ame d classes are placed | ng i, etwee n individuals of different racial of European civilization, 

"Priority stocks is somehow contrary to nature. bar prejudice of this kirn 

f i Mm “ ^ imenorjty CTflCOS Tina afrifnrlA le ^ntnonnnH e/1 ku fk A Tll/fflrtft. hoim imAvafail nr n 


Computer teacher 


iiUL&s is SUIIICIIOTY uuuutiAjr lu uuuio w« ^icjuuiv-c ut ims KI1IQ couia not poss] 

This attitude is compounded by the .Tudaeo- have operated as a general phenomenon. 

'hi-lol-inn hnplrprniinri nf mn«t Kurnnean<). In Dmm ctk Z 1 ---... — -I , 


logy black is superior to while, but black *rha »« T - . 

boned Lolo are physically indistinguishable fii«h I«Se ^ cause B 

from their white boned neighbours. rather rhL iL* ™ mohllity is the norm 

But perhaps we should infer from Egyu- 1% 
tion painung styles that the "blacks 5 In 

Egyptian society formed an underprivileged a Tew of identity, 

"racial" minority as in the contemporary 0 f a Lairi™ l i he j SratuTson 

p “i St “ K ? 1 d ° Ubt "■ b,,t “ ” [be indMd"^ concerned^hoosEs^ta 5 JSri 

On the other hand, in the formative period HufL B n S„ beard Bnd 

of European civilization, systematic colour- S ari and a Wm V tfi ars ® 

™ th 1 d,rk skin “ 


That Is where the English folk-concept of 

PO HASH linritfl lln C A . a .. A I 




from Mr David Holbrook 


a ut me next ■ 

lowed we<re surely! most 
“ Education is dearly a J“ r F 
virtually untapped, market fl « 


s quits which tne Israelites oi me um f r j ~ laxonomy nave a marked tendency to be 

7tadh1d a S*ou%) “e ejSoM the baric rule f\ a " *** "W * w Sc free l?s}£o, ffg* bla^Admittadl? 

^ ^in^d s sL. A d' r i c u a t 

;» w . Most European . ajmr^k miBntd % WfO-lSl? when they wore tiio poses the -coloured category Sets pished 


$ir,— I wonder if. yoiir renders in’ 


edpeaftori noticed . :a. roceiti: "fascinat- 
ing article jn' The Times ..business 
pages},- on <■ technology and educa- 
tion?. Mr ■ Ken noth Owen ’ reported 
some .comments by Mr Richard 
Hooper, director of n; development 
programing- for computer assisted 
learning. ■ ■ 


virtually unrappea jo* 

computer manufacture*, jf, ^ j ; 
tlonUts do not. decide 
of tlie computer, it.wlU ^ S 
for them by the powerful ^! 1 * . . 
Wink interests ". -, , * nn daeW. ; 

These - J merest s will, 'M. 
decide that education, toOiWP 
in for mastodon end nsete* . .. 
like Concorde, will they ? & 

The salesmen willed* f" 1 ^ 
caitidnal spending JJ 1 1 Jfjlf 

a it » I nnce 


and; takes: up 16' pages, of tho 
University Calendar. ■ ■ 

However,’ In ■ tho case- bf Proffessoi* 
Lo Fevre. the senate was fac^dwith 
th p- fact that a number of memberk 


After ,8ome preliminary; remarks, 
it Was admitted th tit? Staitford Uni- 
versity’s'. celebrated • computer- 
ogiisted. imEruction 1 course * in 


^ * DnimsUmf wi a group or per- j^ost European cultures lack unilineal 

‘ descent 1 ^ connected by com- d ^„ t RroU ps of any kind, either exo- 

* enu, 1 ,‘ )r species or variety gamoua or endoaamouB, but they have all 

1 ' ■■ , been heavily influenced by the ideology of 

fl?licnVr.«u W>r ^. 8 usage recognized by the th 0 Old Testament and there is everywhere 
SnB a k 2 I* vep y c ‘ os e indeed to that a deep-rooted belief that, for rchRlous rea- 
bv rim Vn.ui. i. ■ u .nn. um nuaht m main onlv with members 


, - — J — -“»■ .. —i, -ue; nuiG uiu 

rulers of an extensive empire based on Egypt 
the Mamelukes other than the ruling - sultan, 
wore technically of slave status. ... 

What X am arguing is lhat in any human 
society in which social stratification develops 


■ ■ ~ mi juq ui&uuxuisnn 

and even during white, black and coloured, but for mbst nur- 
*. they wore tiio poses the coloured category gets pushed 


pypt down, into the black. . 

iltun. And so. too,- with ourselves. Howevor cim*- 


privileged ruling immigrant 


plex tho facts of the case may be, wo manaqe 
lo reduce it to a binary oppositioii “black" 
versus "white”. The expression "black 


Qp,:the university, including several 
tcachej-s at the polytechnic of North 
London, had written In. to . lodge 
strong objections to his, peatipofnt- 
mept; Clearly these had to be, con- 
sidered- It Is also tlie first time 
that apy such objections have ever, 
been made to n renoraiailfion of this 

At its. meeting, members of the 
seiiotq were enabled to [read all tlie 
letters concerned, including several 
111 « support .pf. Professor , L© Payee; 


Russian was closed 'down a few 
veers ago because if .was costing 
three times as' ihuCh ;ks traditional 
methods.” : Yet d^plte. this bitter 
experience, apparently/,? Cost effec- 
tivepess .in eduCatiqrt . cap. bo in- 
creased only by lowering the tea- 
Cher /student ratio and by reducing 
■the requirement :'for„ educationhJ 
buildings, pv. . Tho computer miglit 
help to do. both, bUt Would be re- 
sisted by ;the educational establish- 
ment,” • ■ 


A “pop" Impresario once^**^; 

today's children' : tb*L- 
• their, wst.es have ^ : ; 

we have changed l lie , r .F ,s tv , ; : 

Now, ■> presumably 
hi gli^r education, Ofb to ^ jujtPI 
in the same kind of P raC 2ve 'M* # - 
other forms of cuRur® '. 
trampled into untruth '■ 
. ment, by the - po»« rf S L&S h* 

of the i liter natlotiOl ;JWS a ar jj c S« 1 '- 

There was no. reply 10 ™ ... ' 

The Tifnes. 


&s&3££rih 18 ri 5S , % o araJSJr s Jayaursas 


privileged work- marvellously 
likely to develop elude people 


white”. The expression "black 
”, like tho' word race itself. Is so 
ly elastic. that it fsimndc to in- 


PtSfisi ipssiSN 


:o develop elude people of West Indian, Indian, Paki- 

— tho effect stani, Chinese and 1 African ethnic origin, 

followed— of turn- many of whom .were born In this country any- 


class Into riv inbred way, 


arlstpcracy. indplentiy “a race apart”. 


VI , H k “*^ ' and vice versa that flH race prcjuuicus uru Tho evidence Suggests that, in practice, Kiunimc uviacnco leaua to me cuncuuton 

?Ve verv i olk taxonomies every- ■ us such endogenous conventions do not have thut whilc race difference is a manifest fact 

^tarchy y 0 f .?u^ ntly ^ use jbfl segmentary *®sjj 1 f va i U e S which makes many white- any obvious practical effect; in one way nr which con be .oh fee timely itieusurcd. either by 

i&outu a« unilineal descent -Wnned Enalish nationals fael tijnt there fe ■ nuothor too many individuals inaiuigo inbreak a study of mpr[ihology or a study of 'genetics, 

L convey . both the. something immoral, or unnatural about a tho rules. But where such 1 rules exist— i.c., ‘’ oc .°f ns . s Hf h ar° arbitrary entitles with nn 


Discussion nf generic nnd other forms of 
sciuntlfic Qvlddnco fiends to the cuhcliudon 


'Wiijn a 8 . a*iS n 5 an ' unilineal t descent .jdnited EiwI sh nationals fael tijnt Hero is 
?WTdn£ coave >Y both thfl ■ Something immoral .or unnatural about a 

0116 sSSbS "hJS5n.» o? 


L^ffarcS^t '’.another 
ujwarchleal "trea« ne 


WVH ■ a UIHO VOIDS i.Vi 

wherever there is a convention that the aris 


& 7 *Z2F m S V » , Swiber of a. tocracy should be endoganuHis-we have a 

S2 . trees .of descent of this "yellow race has religious rather than psy potential seedbed for raca prejudice, 
Qeveloped^ lb„g; before,- and_ quite choloHical roots. oucstion. How Whether that potemiri becomes actual 


"objective” existence at all. This is because 
morphology and genetics leads us to divide 


The educational establishment ” 
would aurdly , nntiirally resist any 
attempt tq substitute a comiautor 
W "? ;t6achey J , because •< thpre La^o 


Yours sincerely, •-. 
DAVID HOLBROOK,; 


DAVID HOLB 

Madingley, 

Cambridge. 


further factors. which none of us .Tr”';?. *;• .‘V.* »»« 

(land. The probabilities seem to. ^discriminate n variety of 

n account of souie recent pattern >1 m?£S °L / l ‘ c Jl ,nu , ,? ] y aXjs P us * oc ^ 
I, or other historical circumstim- ““OCtlvitv, but wo arc able to du bo only 
iverv cnlonbatimi nr cniumnst because the isolate concept a race has' no 
T/ecZn TZ' Subordinate »rlicit '■ nhj e «lvc ■■ meaning «lm. -never. 


up the contlniiutn in quite different wavs. 

, We can now sny the same sort of th ing 


about our use of tlie ronccjit of race. VVe 
u«o tho concept in discriminate n variciv nf 






ces such as slavery, colonization, or conquest, 
any substantial section of the subordinate 
working-class group is readily distinguish- 
able in appearance from tholr rulers — either 


The author is provost of Kings College, 
Cambridge. . 
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Combative poems 


Piecemeal philosophy 


A Map of Misreading 
by Harold Itlooni 
Oxford University Press, £5.25 
ISBN 0 19 501 874 5 

“ We begin to live Yeats declared, 
" when we have conceived life as 
tragedy” Professor Bloom’s read- 
ing of poetry depends upon the 
assumption that “every poem we 
know begins as an encounter be- 
tween poems ” and that the 
encounter aspires to the condition 
of tragedy. Strung poets are tragic 
heroes, and what they suffer Is 
the anxiety of influence, the appall- 
ing doom of belated ness. Strong 
poems gain their strength by wrest- 
ling with the sorrow of knowing 
that they are not the first poems 
over written ; they have to cope, 
like Kierkegaard's ironist, with the 
vexation of knowing that their de- 
sires are not original. 

Bloom first expounded his theory 
in The Anxiety of Influence (J973) 
and represented the poetic experi- 
ence in terms of six master tropes: 
clinamen, tessera, ken os is, daento- 
nizaiion, askesis and npophrades. In 
dinameu a poet swerves from his 
fated precursor, making a last-mi n- 
tite corrective movement in liis own 
poem. In tessera the poet write:, his 
poem to complete wliat his precur- 
sor left unsaid and undone. Kenosis 


Lira i/ucL lYl LLub Ills 

poem to complete what his precur- 
sor left unsaid and undone. Kenosis 
is an act of discontinuity by which 
the poet empties himself, humbles 
nis rhetoric, and by the same act 
humbles his precursor’s poem, too, 


in any event exclude, the impera- 
tive of the precursor’s voice. 

In A Mao of Misreading Bloom 
rehearses tnis theory with mlnor 
adjustments of definition, associates 
each of his six tropes with a corre- 
sponding term hi classical rhetoric 
(irony, synecdoche, metonymy, 
hyperbole, metaphor and meialep- 
sis), and tests the whole apparatus 
in a few exercises of practical criti- 
cism. These exercises seem to me 
premature, because Bloom has not 
surmounted tho obvious difficulty, 
that the more resolutely lie applies 
liis six tropes, the more mechanical 
and reductive the account becomes. 
His theory is most persuasive in its 
general bearing ; it is not remark- 
ably helpful to the understanding 
of particular poems. 

If Bloom would admit a termino- 
logy other than liis own, he might 
agree that his book is a study of 
tradition and of the ways (or at 
least otic major way) in which a 
tradition is formed. Milton’s 
“ tr.uisumptlvc” style In Paradise 
Last gathers to itsolf the diverse 
voices of Homer, Virgil, Lucretius, 
Ovid and Sue user, wordswnr ill's 
“Immortality 1 ’ ode wrestles with 
Milton's “ Lycldas ”, and Shelley’s 
“Ode to the West Wind” is sung 
by a poet with both *' Lycldas ” and 
the Wordsworth ode in his cars. 
Emerson is the precursor for Whit- 
man, Emily Dickinson, Wallace 
Stevens, and the two contemporary 
poets Bloom especially admires, 


Stevens is engaged in battle with 
Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Whit- 
man and Emerson, but Eliot’s rela- 
tion to Virgil and Dante was not 
sufficiently combative to arouse 
Bloom's interest. A. R. Ammons 
for the same reason is stronger than 
Robert Lowell because Lowell is 
merely imitating his masters — 
Ammons is challenging them. It 
seems to me a serious limitation in 
Bloom's sensibility that the only 
relations which interest him as a 
critic are militant. I cannot see 
that it is more reasonable to speak 
of tropes as defence mechanisms 
than as solicitations, wooings, 
mating-calls, speculative and vision- 
ary lustniments. Bloom is far more 
interested in Milton than In Shake- 
speare, apparently because Milton 
had Spenser to subsume and Shake- 
speare had only Marlowe, a pre- 
cursor not worth challenging. 

In some respects the most illumi- 
nating pages of A Map of Misread- 
ing are those in which Bloom 
swerves from his main argument 
to comment upon a contemporary 
emphasis in criticism. His heart is 
in the ami tradition of poetry, and 
It is congenial to him to refer to 


declaring ri counter-sublime stance 
in his own favour. Askesis is self- 
purgation, a deliberate restriction 
by which the belated poet voids 
some of his own possibilities so as 
to separate himself from his pre- 
cursor, choosing to stop at a cor tain 
S 01 * 11 - a «)ns, the precursor's way. 
Apop/p odes is the act by which tho 
poet holds his poem open to the 
authority of Its precursor: in the 
grandeur of his goodwill the later 
poet welcomes what he could not 


Stevens, and the two contemporary 
poets Bloom especially admires, 
John Ashbcry and A. R. Amnions. 
Thus traditions are nmde. Bloom 
offers a map of those misreadings 
and misprisions, but it is worth men- 
tioning that the map is really a 
military historian's map, marking 
nothing but battlefields. Only com- 
bative relations are deemed inter- 
esting between one poem and 
another ._ Poets are strong or weak: 
strong if they write by wrestling 
with their angels, weak if they have 
any more agreeable relation to their 
angols. Bloom speaks of tropes as 
defensive weapons, “ the * natural * 
language of the imagination in rela- 
tion to all prior manifestations of 
imagination , This relish for war- 
fare has strange results. 

Stevens gets a far better press 
than Eliot, because Stevens is strong 
and Eliot, apparently, is weak. 


Jacques Derrida and Michel Fou- 
caulr, who takes Venture as the pri- 
mal act and replace the poet’s 
voice by a capitalized Language. He 
also rebukes those critics, including 
Heidegger, Lacan and their ephebes 
in structuralism, who ascribe to 
Language what he and other sound 
men ascribe to the thinking subject. 
I applaud Bloom’s critique, but I 
do not think he is wise to assert 
that "poetry is a discursive and 
not a linguistic mode”. He writes 
of poetry os if It were mostly over 
by the- time the poet has found the 
words for It. One of these days he 
will be brought to book on that 
charge. But I hope some witness 
will testify to the scale and sugges- 
tiveness of Bloom’s work. His 
“ antithetical ” criticism emerges 
mainly from his struggle with 
Freud, his chief precursor : his 
most reliable adjutants are Vico, 
Emerson and Kierkegaard. 

Denis Donoghiie 


Twentieth Century French Thought 

by Joseph Chlnri 

Elek, £4.90 

ISBN 0 236 30900 5 

In his preface. Dr Chiari states his 
intention to provide n critical ana- 
lysis and speculative exploration of 
French thought since the beginning 
of this century. However, it seems 
that he has nlso attempted to cater 
for the need among undergraduates 
for a concise introduction to a field 
i which, at the time of his writing — 
before the recent publication of 
Frederick Copleston's latest work — 
had not been satisfactorily covered 
in its entirety. To attempt to recon- 
cile these different alms within the 
space of less than two hundred pages 
was, perhaps, over-ambitious, and 
has resulted in an uneven, though 
often interesting book. 

Most of the major philosophers, 
from Bergson to Foucault are 
covered, though Marltain and 
Simone Weil receive only token 
inclusion, while those thinkers 
judged to be less original, such as 
Blondel, Wahl, or Mounter. are 
omitted. The approach is similar 
to Bertrand Russell's in Ills History 
of Western Philosophy: a long intro- 
duction emphasizing the continuity 
of western thought and its relation- 
ship with social, economic and scien- 
tific developments ; a similar process 
of selecting the most important 
figures, discussing their philosophic 
systems individually, but adding a 
number of linking sections to give 
; an overall perspective. 

Chiari is at his best when writing 
a straightforward expository analy- 
sis of a philosopher whose work 
he admires — for instance Merleau- 
Ponty, Gabriel Marcel or Teilhard 
de Chardin. But in chapters where 
the element of critique predomi- 
nates, the result is often less satis- 
factory. In these, Chiari 's apparent 


disdain for balance and 
is again reminiscent oi HS 
but whereas the latter? 
style rendered his SSLj f* 1 * 
palatable, Chiari tends « 
to indulge in abstract ten&SS 
sweeping generalizations 
sophtcol name-dropping. SHf 
metit of Sartre’s wort 
some well-argued points T*. 
blatantly partial in {£ Si’J 
the negative, contradictory^ 
at the expense of ** pjg 
25 pages of near-polemic^X 
the early works, as comrarK 
a cursory one and a half mm 
on Jus later development be; 
Critique da la Raison Jfetafc 
can hardly be justified mttdsh 
stating that the latter Is 
laboured ”, and its examples “W 
to follow . 

The snme is true, to a leoa a- 
tent, of his approach to Althusser 
Foucault et al It is not so mudi 
that the criticisms are invaKd— on 
the contrary, they Bre often estreioi- 


tation, that the reader, besides fee- 
ing coerced, gains only the row 
fragmented picture of the phib 
sopny itself. If the book is intended 
for a readership with little km* 
ledge of the systems of -thought it- 
volved, then this technique is £ 
appropriate. 

Nevertheless, although one might 
be wary of this work as a lextbwk, 
it has much to offer in other mji 
Chiari has worthwhile obstra 
tions to make on all of the phik- 
soph era included, notably Is fc 
fence of Bergson against the tit 
accusations of irrationalim ui 
ahd-lntellectualism. His vie* tta 
the philosophical landscape bra 



Jn example of eighteenth-century crewel embroidery, on display in (he 
Museum of Fme Arts in Boston, USA. From Early American Design 
Ifoufs, by Suzanne E. Chapman, published by Constable at £2.50, 


Divided community 


whether one agrees with bis once 
sions or not, the book should a 
doubted ly act as a stimula a 
further reading of the original tas 

Chris fW 


Instinct with passion 


Primacy of the perceiving self 


Defoe and the Novel 

by Everett Zimmerman 

.-.asS&4SSt -,R ^« j 0 ; 

Defoe’s Narratives : Situations and 

: structures 

by John J. Richetti 

: Oxford .University 
iSBN*ni9 812M7 2 l ' ' • ’ 

. .The structure of these Iwo books is 
very similar: an introductory chap- 
1 ter followed by a close analysis , of 
each of Defoe’s best-kqowri novels 
* -in turn, front, ftqbiruon Crusoe to 
Roxqiut. 

' r Zimmerman claims that he. la 
. going to disqu^s Defoe in the context 
bpth qf . the major] satirists of - the 
-period and - ' of ' . other .' • eighteenth- 


connecting link between the folio vy- 
ing analyses. 

The analyses are better. The 
Chapter on Robinson Crusoe , for 
example, . interestingly relates 
Crusoe’s obsession with fortification 
and possession to liis use of reli- 
gious conceptions, seeing, both- as 
compulsive attempts to subdue his 
- destructive impulses. Some disjunc- 
tion between .Crusoe and Defoe is 
argued but the 'relation ls : not 's'ton 
■ os -an ironic : one. ’ Where he : does 
-See- some form- of irony, Zimmer- 
man is often illuminating but not 
always in full control- of his argu- 
ments. In Moil Plunders, for 
• example, - his distinction between 
the three levels of Moll the actor, 
Moll the narrator pnd Defoe the 
ironic observer af.'poth, facilitates 




ii 



iio 


. flipd tha.i thapter , closes. • with - -the 
. \und eyetopPd - suggestion ;thiit he: is 
the kind of 1 figure Who is the butt 
of. ihuch bf .tb& satire of Swift end 
j • Ppps. , Tlie- pnly other .reference to 
the' sotirlsts'lii thc analytic chapters 
: consists , o|f a 'strained attempt to 

. relate; Roxana^ frame of mind td 
'A T^aie of 'a T.iib arid the Dimciad. 

. RichhrdjoB is mentioned 'jwflcfi Jit 
the bopk’,- Fielding uiid Smollett 
ones. ■. • .. 

The huroducticm!, is disjointed, 
,T!ie problem of. personal identity hi 
. Locke,, and Huihe Is raised at some 
length bilt not pursued in refdiioii 
to Defoe. Thq flifaf paragraph Itob 
briefly pdsits . a , development , lh 
Dcfne's irony which. Epnns the niuin. 

- ; *' r!. 


• breaks down;- In* « dobs not always 
demonstrate it where he evidently 
assumes it stands. 

Ricpettl’s is a much more rigor- 
ously argued and stimulating book. 

. Although he readily . concedes the 
.value of recent .studies of Defoe 
'-which have . emphasized- his moral, 
and rcliglqus thought,, ho argues 
that .the novel : a*, a genre, tends. to 
. convey the. apprehension of life as 

• an object: of ! experience rather - thnii 
■ of knowlpdge in any.abstract souse, 
'• and^mat.fii Defoe in jsatdctilar por- 

■ sonnl 1 experience - is . an ultimate 
.category which mpst precede ;ideo- 
' .* logy,. Ho presents a Defoe imnor- 
. taut not so .much ns a psychblogl- 
•. jaRv ..perceptive', observer or pro- 
i found moral: : combi enta tor but as 


strate a coherence in them which 
lies beneath the consciousness or 
explicit intention of both the narra- 
ting characters -and the author. 

. Although he suggests in Ills Intro- 
ductioh that his procedure supplies 
a method rather than a thesis, the 
distinction is not always easy to 
.hold. * In his discussion 1 of Moll 
plunders he can make the interest- 
jng point about the NeWgqte experi- 
ence that.it represents the extfemfe 
instance of society’s power to sup- 
press thc self, But the chapter as' 
.a whole is, more an argument than, 
to use: his word, a "reading”. The 
vivacity, of the novo! ' eludes the 
weight find rigour of critical thesis. 

The chapter on Robinson Crusoe , 
;on; the other hand, , is both Cogent 
and flemblv responsive to the narra- 
. tlve flow.. ; The fundameqtbl h pattern 
. perceived is Of watching: the unpre- 
.dictabla tlow of evehts for au bppor* 
• Nnlty to - master them: ■ through 
cooperation . Initially, ■ Crusoe’s 
rambling Is both' a . natural ten- 

dency and aggravated . by dretim- 
- stances.. On % islgnd nature arid 
the natural sqlE ari overcome bir a 
'■ form- of self-assertion Of which' mag- 


Lrusoe’s C0U version Is seeri- aS q 
fprtnollzatiori of his own masterful 
• relatiOnshlpHo the envitonment. -He 
is no longer Costing ait ’external 
account/ but becomes pfert of - aa 
account himself. The taming of the 
. goats Js s reenactment of the con- 
version of his own unruly nature, 
and by the time he* rescues . the 
-Europeans his masteiy-is such that 
lie is himself aliened with provid- 


Frank Wedakind gg^ ot wrltl,,B - “ 4 8 * “ 

Oswnld" Wolff, £2.50 and £1.50 couMhordly S'sxpecKl^* 

ISBN 0 85496 054 6 and OSS 4 l“"» &SfSL«j«3j 

^ which Wedekind wrote. JJa*;- 

With Wedekind’s collected works have involved ^ 

pinning to nine volumes, this study, sian of the larger 
being short, is necessarily very (including— though th»u 

selective, ft aims "to ilfustirato referred to-WedeUnds 
the characteristic themes and tech- sll te expressionism) a 
niques of Wedekind’s work ”j a few example, of tho bohe^w 
are discussed in detail and Dr Best’s f c “ 110 Wedokinda day. 
hope is that the reader should “bo ful render, 
able to approach other works by {iprlvo n vmy^ue pict 
Wedekind witli greater confidence kind, of his tt^jonr and 
and an awareness of the aims and dons. Ho had a stroMiy 
preoccupations of the author”. Ho streak” and yet 
was wise to approach. his task, in this h . is attacks on bourgst 
way. The close factual aspects ora above all by kU * 

well provided, for -in Kutsciier’s slant tiiome of sex. jg & 
three-volume study of Wedekind, secure, oversengdve »« r*- 

What is now needed, especially for private Jife battled 
an English public, is n, treatment potency ” an £ main 
highlighting well chosen but sign!- stinct were amo J® h 
Hcant aspects and calling for bold- At ■ SO w e rwrl 
ness of judgment. Best’s book, with- warmth in Wedekind s worP 
in! its selMmposed limits, meets W .* e S \\™ 

this requirement excellently, -ijlpre- canacitytoshow ortei ■ 
over; a more or less detailed analy- jndeed.lies his weagug^ 
sis .of WedekiriirS pfe; inevitably “ *° ^ ach * e , Ve 

tttc^jsk'pf. becoming boring, -&r 

p^Uy because fheir effect on. the mnra or 

stage necessarily Ipses a lot . in the each othei r in .moja ° n( 

telUng,. and also because in any T c ° n j ll A t Irf.-ic • Thi: 
account . of a number of his plays Wedekind j.{ s 

6ne after another, one becomes th P 1 ^ n 11 b 1 1 sh ers’ 
■aware,, notwithstanding .t/ie , differ- ” resurceS S 'u-, 

eqces, of a repetitiousness of theme. “ JP? . *. 

So Bes^i method is admirably suited Wedekind at this 
to' the purpose, olid it is helped by ‘ . p Hinton , 

fl lienthPM hf tnurli-'Bi, a n Kort-n Inlnr. ' ’»• . ■ 1 


this requirement excellently, -ijfpre- 
over, a, mote .or .less datqiled analy- 


British Political Sociology Yearbook 
Volume 2 I The Politics of Race 
edited by Ivor Crewe 
Croem Helm, £7.95 
ISBN 0 85664 251 7 

The central purpose of the British 
Political Sociology Yearbook is to 
urengthen the state Of political 
axiology in Britain by gathering 
together original work on the 
political sociology of Britain. This 
JMr the theme is race or race rela- 
tions, and although “ race ” as a 
sociological category is nowhere de- 
lined, nor is the relative size or 
M«re of the "racial” dimension 
mdicated, the volume contains a 
collection of interesting and varied 
contributions qn political aspects of 
«ce and ethnic relations in Britain. 
“ ends with a useful survey of 
I ems °f empirical research on 
re J a,icm » by Colin Airey and 
J°well, both associated with 

'hettch 81 ^ COmmunity Panning 

The . first three contributions 
theoretical perspectives. 
“. The Theme oF Race in British 
Mid ' Political Research ”, 
Brier ■ arid Barrie Axford 
Plain about the superficial level 
academic research so far under- 
e« oir the politics of race rela- 
and emphasize the need for 
™«Ptual" Frameworks to hqlp 
®*« c hers to understand tiie place 

ieliHr^i 8 c °nf,Uct in the British 
system pd tb make inter- 


rath er than from miy specific politi- 
cal motivation. Members who pro- 
fessed any coherent racist ideology 
usually did so after rather than 
before joining the Front. Scott con- 
cludes that the irrelevance of formal 
politics in the lives of many may be 
translated by some into a melange 
of cultural or regional nationalism 
(could the 1 National Front be seen 
as an English equivalent of the 
various Celtic oppositions to West- 
minster ?) and calls in question the 
label of “ deviancy " conventionally 
applied to tiie National Front. 
Robert King and Michael Wood 
adopt a survey approach to locate 
the support for Enoch Powell but 
reach venr similar conclusions to 
those of Scott. 

Three Bssays discuss immigrant 
or minority groups — Pakistanis, 
Jewish Hnd West . Indian “ second 
generation ” — and their involvement 
or otherwise with British politics. 
This raises the question of the 
" ethnic vote ” and how far this ' is 
or can be a significant factor in 
British politics by contrast with the 
United States or even Canada. This 
issue is considered In Le Lake's 
careful study of the local election 
turnout and voting patterns of Brad- 
ford’s Pakistani community, end 
Geoffrey Alderman's ' historical 
study or the politics of Anglo-Jewry, 
which includes a case study of the 
Pebruaty 1974 election campaign in 


Februaiy 1974 eiec 

the “Jewish “ constituencies pf 
North London. Le Loh£ recognizes 
clearly that no substantial Asian 
block votes have yet emerged which 
could be delivered by their leaders 
but notes the potential in marginal 
situations, particularly in local elec- 
tions. 

Race relations reseurcbers ; in 
Britain have tended to look un- 
critically to American models, and 
to assume that immigrant and eth- 
nic minority groups in Britain wi]l 
develop an ethnic political dimen- ; 
sion on North American Unas. How- , 
ever, relative numbers and the j 


stbge necessarily fyses a lot . in the 
telling, and also because in any 
account . of a number of his plays 
one after another, one becomes 
■aware, , notwithstanding >tiie differ- 
ences, of a repetitiopsness of theiqe. 


“Wpeting elite 
'j^j^bups have reached a 
tK^i ua eliminate race 
me natimiaj political f agenda. 


: allows. : him to acknowledge that 

; uorfc of greater povelisti 

-., Defbo’^ books ' are sloppy a fid 
•• opportunistic affairs ” vet to deifon- 


ence-. Tho analysis i 1 brings out 
sharply the hdveFs ■ attlnltlls With 
.myth, which . Richettl 1 notes, : but 
without loti ng sight df the fact that 
1 It \vorks ,i(fj a. povcl.:. . . j . ; : 

- .. ■ : ■■■' •• ' iPeter New' 


i Be not faint-hearted 

I ■'•■'* 1 . * ’ . . " ’ c ivty vd 1 

A Qew edition of Walter Farrell’s English and I fui« the — 
commentary on the Suwww theolo ■ FaweU's nttulstiefl.' . 

Sia. of St Thomas Aquinas, .with tef^Vin ’ * 
each volume divided Into two parts. JJJf 1 t,i Farrell’s 

from. Sheed and Ward •* w e ided^ for the very 
at. £20.00 for the sot of four vol- r or a textbook”. Hi* 

ai 4 £ s-qo for SL a ”fi T&tiov* 




% thS n f’, hypothesizes fur- 
^f^raness- of this consen- 

W« dfe\ COhtr ^ buted t0 tbe 

Motion*! fitment with con- 

S ^^ r J Ca ^'i. 3tuclie3 consider 
TnaW:^ C a ^ i9 , ril , ani °ng the 

^-•-.“^OUty onniflnflnn TJ . 


UID act. Wl l«ur VU1- ( nr a feXtbOOK • *‘T 
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tRtlon of British pnrtv politita mili- 


co loured immigrants' in Nottincham 
-questioned by Daniel Lawrence 
were unenthusiastlc about bloc 
voting, the formation of separate 
political parties nud, to a- largo 
extent, the election of immigrant 
MPs and councillors. West JndlnnS. 
Were the least likely to support such 
initiatives, despite ihoir expressed 
disillusionment witli both major 
parties. As for a potential coloured 
or. black vote, Lawrence found that 
most of Ids res non dents simply did 
not see themselves hs belonging to 
a homogeneous group .with common 
interests. ; 

. Sheila Patterson 


Behind 
the scenes 

Royal Commissions and 
pepart mental Committees in Britain 
by T. J. Cartwright 
Hodder & Stoughton, £7.70 
ISBN 0 340 17602 4 

The unacknowledged legislators of 
Britain are commissions and com- 
nmtees, not manifesto groups or 
officials. In the endless search for 
the reality behind the elaborate 
facade of British government, this 
Is at least a plausible proposition, 
it Is equally plausiblo that the com- 
missions have not been notably 
successful in their work, so an 
analysis of their working and an 
assessment of their influence would 
certainly help students of govern- 
ment. 

Professor Cartwright has more 
modest objectives however. liis 
hook is a kind of arithmetical 
Lrskinc May of its subject, n hand- 
book of forms, practices and pro- 
cedures. He examines 356 commit- 
tees nppointed between 1945 ond 
1969, chosen bccuusc their wmk 
was published in command rut her 
than non-par] lame ntary papers. Tho 
distinction Is intended to separate 
out tiie “more important” coin- 
mittees, and is imprecise, like so 
much else about them, for many 
deni with politically neutral topics 
like the composition and nutritive 
value of flour or chcquo endorse- 
ment. Still his “ sample ’’ does 
include the 24 royal commissions of 
the period and just over half of 
all departmental committees. This 
Is certainly adequate for liis pur- 
f”®' although a more intensive 
approach to a smaller selection of 
committees might have been more 
rewarding. 

Cartwright has set out witli thor- 
oughness and clarity ail the substan- 

iw e . I wl, . Ich niB y bo mined from 
the statistical and documentary evld- 
ence f supplemented by very limited 
inquiry by interview and correspou 
dence. His chapters deal witli the 
history of the committees, their com 
position and terms of reference, how 
they work and report. 

Their chairmen are of course eld- 
erly men, often peers or lawyers i 
out academics are not under-repre- 
sented. On average, royal commis 
sions take two-and-a-half years to 
produce a report of 330 pages— fair 
productivity by academic standards. 
Amou£ royal commissions disagree 
ment is^ a little more common than 
unanimity, and serious disagreement 
arose in seven of the 24. A few re 
ports are best sellers: Beveridge 
(social security) 280,000, Denning 
te£ na 3, secu . r,t y) 145,000, Robbins 
50,000. Crowther/Kllbrandon has sn 
far been the most expensive 
(£430,000), still a puny sum beside 
the SlOin of the Canadian Royal 
Commission on bilingualism and 
biciilturaiism. 

Cartwright rather neglects the 
speculative and more significant 
aspects of his subject. For example, 
there are five pages on interim 
reports, but only two tantalizing 
footnotes on the interna) politics of 
tbe committee and the . alleged 
tendency for one member to domi- 
nate. 

However, liis conclusions are 
more Interesting than this may sug- 
gest. He finds that tho committees 
are a major institution of govern- 
ment; that they are flexible and 
adaptable and aid public panic! pa- 
tiun in .government ; and that they 
" reflect boih tho ‘art* and die 
‘ science ' of government ”. Ainnng i 
the reforms he suggests the most , 
interesting is that members should ; 
be paid. But It is more significant 
tliut there is m> .suggestion thnt 
Parliament should be involved in 
the work of the crimmisslon?. Tho 
thought hurdly crossed Cartwright's 
mind, for lie writes: “Mini stars i 
would find it intolerablo to have i 
their advisers vetted by Parliament . i 
every time they wanted to appoint 
a group of them to lie a commit- > 
tee. . I suppose they, would; I 
am inclined to agree. So much the ' 
worse, on both counts; for purlia- ' 
mentnry democracy. ' 



Organizational zoos 
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Macmillan, £15.00 
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Teachers of goveinnicm and public 
policy are afflicted more than most 
by the difficulty of aligning facts 
with theory. Hiey usually have to 
be content wfih dL-scriliing struc- 
tures, or evaluating case studies of 
processes which, at best, might 
create a body nf empirical wisdom 
and intuition. One eminent medical 
scientist wirii whom I onco worked 
described tho current approach us 
that of “ schoolboy botany”. 

This book, however, manages to 
be both empirical and conceptual, 
fhe authors are not so much school- 
boy hntunisfs as sixth-form vno lo- 
gists. They have created n nice little 
organizational zoo which includes 
such animals hs Gs (governmental 
organizations such us the armed 
forces); NGs (nnn-goveriiinciuiil org- 
uitizuiimis such ns un con laminated 
private industry); (JGs (qitusi-gov 
criimont airga imntiniia such ns tiie 
natioiiii lived industries) uiid (JNCIs or 
QUANGUS or qiiaM-xtovuriiniuiiinl or 
lion-gnveriiinciiiiil institutions. Oh. 
viously they relish ilio jukincss of 
iheir own icrminolngy. 

The result is a clearly urgued mid 
duciiinciitcd, if exuberantly priced, 
book on .i scries of key issues. 

Their lend question is how ucltvl- 
lies can lie devolved from the suite 
and yet remain accountable. With 
the development of the “contract 
state 11 large chunks nf public work 
have been devolved by way of con- 
tract to industry, reMMi'ch institu- 
tions and universities. They cu ns I dor 
persuasively the different arguments 
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assume benefit from the competition 
of private and public nrganv/a lions. 
The “ devil ’’ and udaptivc theories 
respectively would detect wicked nld 
capitalism wriggling out nf yet 
another last ditch or, conversely, 
adapting itself to new challenges. 
QUANGOS might protect activities 
from political interference or allow 
them to escape traditional govern- 
ment departments or put work 
where the talent is. 

Tiio authors rightly abandon un 
attempt to make too detailed a taxo- 
nomy but concentrate instead on the 
problems of making QUANGOS 
accountable. Their use of the con- 


cept ot “nccou mobility” i*. hnw- 
W ™ ,, «r ton loose, it should 
(icsLi-ihe the relnttnuship between 
"SP* e , who do the work and those 
who hold the sanctions. So if there 
is peer group nccou mobility or self, 
policing in, say, universities, this 
i“V, 5t " ,e * n ‘hot sanctions arc held 
collectively, Accountability Is more 
than a feeling of responsibility. 

lhe case studies are uxccllcnt and 
there is none thut does not repay 
reading. QUANGOS range from the 
self- nationalized industries (Rolls- 
Koycc) in the Manchester Business 
ochuftl, industrial research and 
research councils, tho arts and 
media ami social innovation. And 
they _ move manfully from the 
enqiiricul towards middle range pro- 
positions. ft would be possible, 
perhaps, to make some of the infer- 
mat ion work a bit It order for its 
space. There is lhe question of 
relative henelits of QUANGOS ns 
iigauist other organizations. Aro the 
research councils, for example, 
really more adaptive than govern- 
ment departments sponsoring 
research ? Docs peer group rule 
mean more participation from the 
outer field? Dues it reduce the 
M*e of the governing m-giuiiznthui ? 

I was inures led, incident nil v, ui 
note that the anchors regard tho 
administrative costs nf the Medical 
Research Council ns high at 5 per 
cent (in 1973). There could have 
been more of what can be called 
values analysts M . 

We should bu well bevond Bhiti 
mid Scott liy nnw in determining 
now for underlying purposes affect 
structure. So Gerald Rhodes's 
extremely fair account of the urban 
programmes, and particularly the 
community development pro- 
grammes, could hu vc been more 
Irene hunt. Analysis would have been 
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limited Huns of tiie local uiuhori- 
* es, the frighteningly clear objec- 
tives of some nf tbe action research 
teams, and the uncertainties of the 
researchers in relationship to tiie 
decisiuii making system. 

nut these aro ihil so much 
criticisms ns asking for more. The 
same team could well move 
throughout the whole range uf 
public institutions and apply the 
same methods. This hook should 
help place die study of government 
on to a postgraduate level. 

Maurice Kogan 


A developing institution 


The Modernization of British g^mmenr 

SSHTfftiinu. ‘Thnv-nhiii ■ The t3s * a y s . essentially descrip- 

edited by William Thornhill tive and institutional, and no 

Finin' >. attempt is made (as Thornhill 

ISBN 0 273 00143 4 acknowledges) '* to deal with the 

- - — wider framework of political nctiv- 

*%? 5 y “ rs since the publication W.’mm? 

of Sir John Anderson s British core reading for British government 
Government since 1918, in which a courses, especially if a paperback 
team of contributors reviewed the edition is produced, 
major developments in the • institu- ® ne 0I P,',”A 011 *P a V he noted, how- 

tions of British government in the rc VV ^ G f epBra ‘ e 

. , ” , , chapters on local government, 

interwar and wartime periods. That Northern Ireland, and tiie process 
book at once became a standard of decolonization, there is no chap- 
work, and played a major part in ter that deols exclusively with 
me education of a generation of stu- regionalism and devolution. This 
dents of British government. Now is particularly surprising in view of 
William Thornhill has edited a simi- Thornhill’s own special competence 
lur volume which examines the * n Hiis area.' To soma extent, of 
majnr institutional developments in course, the devolution issue has 
British government of the,' pest' been pushed to the fore in the past 
quarter of a century. »* months or so by the 1974 el pc- 

Aii too ofton edited voltinieo con- SkSS" £* tK!™ 

«!« or ordele, >.|.loh ore nS D ”bv .ho ' SrSl 
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tions and the .Labour Parry’s panic 
reaction to the electoral truaat 


?. J. Mad g ivick 
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already accessible In journals or Krty and Plaid Cvmru And there 
other readers, and which only jusi ; s n clear logic iu having a chapter 

'f , V 1 ® on decolonization in a volume that 
the hook. Por liis editorial achieve- reviews the major tlevelopnicuis in 
mein with this volume, however, British government in the postwar 
Ihornliill deserves tn be congratu- period, Nevertheless, the United 
latod on two counts — first, for Kingdom question” might have 
gathering together a particularly boon a more appropriate theme for 
distinguished I tew of contribntorx, the penultimate cl minor than “the 
nnd seemid, for persuading thorn tn rctre.it from F.mpire”. It would 
contribute onuinn essuys. Tito cun- have combined with the final chan, 
triiiuturs mciiulti Sir Richard Clarke tor on Britain and Ettraim to sun- 
V. 11 ‘ Machinery of government, piemen t the hnnl.’s hisiuricul review 

.foot-’s on the Cabinet, Sir. with a concluding forward luok to 
M|lljp Alien on dip Civil .Service, the 19811s. 

M. T. Ryle oil: Purlin ment, ,R. J, 1 . livoil wit limit litis, Imwcver, the 
l.iiwrciiL-e un # Northern Ireland nrid . gromid covered iu xuif ideally tu-tuul, 
Prufcwor Ji F. Garner on. the redress arid *hu cnittrilnitimis are .niffiri- 
of gi'ievances. • While ninny of ilictn ently high powered, to giiiuiiiiioe 
have pui))|.sliL'd u lot uf material on ih.tL tho bunk will lie used at k'nst 
,tlw|r stibjosi, their panic tHny cun- ns uxtonslvcly hv 'prewm and future 
tributiiiiK to this volume m)rc oil studonts of British government as 
written spu/fii-ully for it. The »«■«( Sir John Aiuleisoii's book in 
result is u col lectin p nf 12 chapters the 1950s unci JOfilis. 
which, .as well as being individually 

excellent, blend into a wetl-biihmcL ! MalpOlm PlIlHU.'tt 
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Mind and Language 

edited by Samuel Guttcnplan 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 

Press £4.25 

iSBN 0 19 824521 1 

This volume contains the series of 

lectures given at Wolf son College, 
Oxford, in 1974. The lectures by 
Quine, Davidson, Fgllesdnl and 
Dmmnett form a unified group con- 
cerned essentially with the ques- 
tions o! wlint form a semantic 
theory designed to explicate the 
notion of the meaning of a sentence 
lti terms of that of truth-conditions 
or assent-conditions should take, 
ami of the relationship, within such 
a theory, between the nscription of 
truth — or assent-conditions to sen- 
tences and the ascription to 
speakers of intensional states— be- 
liefs, hopes, knowledge, etc. 

Davidson, in an admirably clear 
paper which both recapitulates and 
exionds much of his recent work on 
this topic, argues inter alia for the 
thesis that the assembling of evi- 
dence for the trut]i-conditian9 of 
sentences is essentially linked to the 
assembling of evidence fat* the inter- 
pretation of behuviour in terms of 
desires, beliefs and other inten- 
sional objects. Neither process can 
bo understood separately front the 
othor ; thus a theory of meaning can 
only be mado out in the context of 
a general theory of action. 

Linguistic holism, ns the work of 
Quine lias taught us, is an expected 
concomitant of the attempt to 
analyse meaning in terms of truth- 
conditions for sentences. But far 
Davidson, assigning a meaning to 
a given sentence uttered in given 
circumstances by a given t speaker 
involves not merely deciding what 
meaning we are going to assign to 
all the other sentences he will or 
might utter, but what we are going 
to posit about his, and others* inten- 
sional states in all these cases. The 
criterion of success In this complex 
endeavour is according to Davidson 
the maximization of agreement : 
speakers and interpreters may be 
in error on occasion, but not mas- 
sively, or more often than not. 

Dummett makes out a careful, and 
in places Impressive, case against 
such a holism. It is a pity that the 
lecture printed here, even with its 
long and interesting appendix, is 
only the first part ora longer work, 
since this means that what Dummett 
has to say here Is largely critical 
and negative. Inter alia Dummett 
argues, correctly I think, that a 
theory of meaning “ ought to. be able 
to' explain how it is possible for dis- 
agreements over the truth-value of 
sentences to occur even when there 
is agreement oyer, their meaning", 
This, of course, means reanimating 
the analytic/synthetic .distinction 
la some form. Dummett offers here 
no indication of how ,this is to be 
done, hut suggests, again I think 
rightly,: that “ a theory of meaning 
which altogether denies . the distinc- 
tion ; runs the risk of becoming 
solipslstfc’’.; ■ . ;; : / 

■ Related - problems are raised by 
Follesdal, though bis attempt to 
solve some of them -by appeal to 
asteusive definition seems to me 
foredoomed.' Part of Quine’s answer 
to worries about solipsism is, as we 
know, ’to appeal to what he here, 
lo his lecture on “The Nature of 
Natural Knowledge ■, calls “Innate 
similarity standards" Thetrouble 
With this answer In general seems 
fO me : to bo. that it malms com- 
munity, of linguistic Interpretation 
, by speakers, or. the Same language 
h manor, of psychological accident. 
Two snookers of the same language 
bach know,,. without conjecture ,or 
empirical hypothesis, what the other 
means, and; hence their, certainty 
1 must bti linguistic in Origin : it 
, cumuu bb founded upon a pda tub ted 
contingent; conformity • • of hichtal 
practises. '• i; , : •. 

Thd Idctuics.; by P/T.' GCaCh and 
Mists Anscombo arc quite ' separate 
lit topic from' the others, but! tilts 
scmccly ,<maf tors;' since both are 
excellent : meaty and thoroughly 
rewarding exercises hr the applied- 


Questions in the Philosophy of Mind 
by David Pears 
Duckworth, £7.95 
ISBN 0 7156 0688 3 

Philosophy advances by a constant 
dialogue between its practitioners. 
Luckily, there is no temporal limit 
on such exchanges. It is as possible 
to pit one’s wits against Plato or 
Hume as it is to debate with a col- 
league. Thus it is that philosophers 
are intimately involved with the his- 
tory of their subject. The texts 
which have emerged as classics are 
a constant source of reflection and 
lead, one hopes, to further advance. 


David Pears's collection Questions m 
(he Philosophy of Mina illustrates 
these general facts about the nature 
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of philosophy from two separate 
points of view. 

First, it is clear that Pears him- 
self almost always takes as his start- 
ing point the statements of some 
other philosopher. Second, much of 
his material begins from what is, 
or Is in the process of becoming, a 
classic text. Drawing a somewhat 
arbitrary line which places Wittgen- 
stein nf the Tractatus in the history 
of philosophy section, and J. L. Aus- 
tin in the contampornry philosophy 
box, the papers in this book fall 
almost exactly two-thirds to one- third 
in favour of issues in contemporary 
philosophy, which is, by and large, 
a very reasonable balance. 

There is perhaps another reason 
why the various papers begin from 
the vieivs of other philosophers. It 
is that Fears belongs to that group 
of philosophers who grew up, philo- 
sophically speaking, ia an age when 
Ryle and Austin were transforming 
philosophy at Oxford. The dynamic 
of that period, by all accounts, was 
one in which It was natural to make 
one’s own attempt at some advance 
from where the latest seminar or 
paper left off. It was, too. In the 
area covered by this book, the 
philosophy of mind, that many of 


attention to many highly specific i 
arguments, rather than because of j 
some general overview, that issues 
in the philosophy of mind can be 
settled, or, if not settled finally, 
certainly advanced. The effect of 
this treatment Is inevitably some- 
times frustrating. We can rarely 
sec more than one segment of one 
particular slide; in examining the 
cell there is the danger of forgetting 
which organism it is we are investi- 
gating. Not that Pears is ever him- 
self lost or forgetful, but he often 
reminds us with regret that he can- 
not focus oo more than one segment 
at a time, and the evidence which 
will be gathered will often be only 
partial and provisional. But this 
difficulty of method is much more 
overt in the early part of the book. 

The book consists of eleven 
papers, only one of which has not 
been either published or spoken for 


already. Nevertheless the general 
quality and (almost) general unity 
of area justifies the publication as 
a collection. The first five papers 


that many of 


the most Intriguing problems lay. 
Furthermore, it was probably prob- 
lems in the philosophy of mind, 
more than any others, where the 
method and techniques of modern 
philosophy as practised at Oxford 
were, and are. most rewarding. 
These remarks lead to the general 
verdict on this book — that it exhibits 
to a very high degree the merits oE 
the methods of contemporary philo- 
sophy and the ability oE its author 
to use them with fruitful results. 

If one were to characterize the 
approach exemplified it would be by 
reference to the microscope rather 
than . the circling satellite. It is 
through the hard slog of detailed 


rolate to a group of connected prob- 
lems around the fact that wo can 
have knowledge of our own future 
behaviour. What exactly is the 
nature of the relationship between 
our present mental states and our 
future actions? Probably the best 
of theso is “Sketch for a Causal 
Theory of Wanting and Doing”, 
which removes many of the philo- 
sophical objections to such a causal 
account. As this is a substantially 
revised version of a thesis deve- 
loped in four scattered articles, and 
as this version is likely to become 
standard reading on the subject, it 
is particularly welcome. Less easy 
to justify is the Inclusion of the 
paper on J. L. Austin’s article “ Ifs 
and Cans . Pears’s paper was it- 
self republished only in 1973. It 
does, however, illustrate very well 
the way in which Pears Is able to 
take another philosopher’s argument 
to pieces, assess its merits, and to 
use insights so gathered to make 
important independent suggestions 
of his own. 

The last five papers are all on his- 
torical themes In the philosophy- of 
mind, reflecting long-standing in- 
terests of the author. Two are on 
Hurtle, two on Russell, and the last 
one is a characteristically clear and 
original piece on Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus remarks on solipsism, 
which Pears relates to some of the 
1913 vlewa oE Russell. The inclusion 
of the first paper on Hume is more 
difficult to justify, but the other 
papers, which relate unambiguously 
to issues in the philosophy of mind 
deserve their place. 

G. A. J. Rogers 


Hume 

by Terence Penclbuin 
Macmillan, £6.95 
SBN 333 12008 6 

Hume’s philosophy, according to the 
traditional Interpretation, should be 
viewed as tho culini nation and 
reductio ad ahsurdum of the work 
of his two predecessors, Locke and 
Berkeley. These two writers arc- 
portrayed as being the major influ- 
ences on Hume, who is seen ns 
taking over in a self-conscious way 
tlieir empiricist premises, mid, 
without making Locke’s concessions 
to rationalism or Berkeley's con- 
cessions to theology, showing that 
empiricism os construed by his pre- 
decessors lends directly to sceptic- 
ism about God, about the sell', 
about the external world, about 
rational inference. Hume himself 
is supposed to have adopted a 
reprehensibly lighthearted and 
frivolous attitude towards the epis- 
temological destruction which he 
wreaked. 

Tliis interpretation was chal- 
lenged In 1941 by Kemp Smith, who 
argued very convincingly that 
Hume’s real interest lay not In 
establishing scepticism, but in show- 
ing that most of the common-sense 
beliefs which philosophy had chal- 
lenged could not i n fact be 
challenged by rational argument. 
They were tlie product of non- 
rational forces which had their 
origins deep in human nature. It 
was in the psychological investiga- 
tion of these forces that Hume’s 
main and wholly unfrivolous inter- 
est lay. 

In spite of Kemp Smith’s Impres- 
sively scholarly argumentation, his 
reinterpretation has had relatively 
little influence. It 1 b one of the 
chief merits of Terence Penelhum’a 
Hume that these two interpretations 
are accorded equal weight. For, as 
Penelhum rightly points out, tlie 
two interpretations are complemen- 
tary noc incompatible. It was pre- 
cisely because Hume believed that 
sceptical conclusions were unavoid- 
able given the empiricist’s premises, 
that he turned his attention to other 
questions and in particular to psy- 
chological theories about the forma- 
tion of various kinds - of belief. 

Penelhum thus argues that far 
from being confused about the rela- 
tions between philosophy and psy- 
chology (which on the traditional 
interpretation is one of the main 
criticisms oE Hume’s procedure) it 
Is Hume’s critics who are confused 
in their reading of his text, com 
fused about the nature of Hume’s 
main enterprise, which Is “ prl- 
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Within this interpretative 
work, Penelhum develop M ft 
on the whole, a lucid and pt££ 
exposition of Hume’s phSoiSfc 

morality .religion, and the pJJ 
on the u liter. 

Or these, the section on eplsttm. 
oh.gy competently retracts X 
will he very familiar ground 
most students of philosophy. Up 
discussion of the passions again • 
competently done and gives a more 
extended exposition of Hume’s the 
ory than is common in intro ductnrv 
texts. The chapter on morality is 
misleadingly called “Morality 
Society”, misleadingly because fc 
raises unfulfilled hopes that Hume’; 
contribution to political philosophy 
alwnys underestimated, will 
given due recognition. But it is 
passed over in a mere five hmj, 
Tlie final chapter on religion is 
also disappointing because . very 
uneven. It reads almost like a hasty 
compression of several differed: 
and overlapping drafts, and It 
observes typographical convcmiow 
which do not appear elsewhere in 
the book, 

Two more general doubts remain 
about the view of Hume which the 
book presents. In the first place, if 
it is true, as Penelhum tells us, tint 
Hume’s “ main enterprise [was] pri- 
marily and unconfusedly psychologi- 
cal, wlty should ills writing' 
continue to be treated ' as pfcitow- 
phi cal material ? Why should cos- 
m&ntators on his work themselves 
be philosophers ? Why should 
Pen elli urn’s book appear in a series 
entitled “ Philosophers in Perapet- 
tive ’’ ? In the absence of persualK 
answers to these questions, we ire 
entitled to feefl that Penelhum be 
over-emphasized the undoubted ra- 
diological element in Hume’s 

Secondly, Penelhum does w 
resolve, or even draw attention ft, 
the Impossible situation .in whWt. 
on has interpretation, Hume m\ 
find himself. For Penelhum ju 
sente us with a Hume who, fifty 
to find 'rational Justification for wr 
ordinary beliefs, turns to psyctr- 
logy to explain rather titan sum® 
those beliefs. But what Pende® 
does not podnt out is that Hum* 
scepticism ought in consistency ft 
extend to just those scientific su 
quasi-sclentlfJc theories W* 
human nature which he is supped 
to have constructed in order ft 
explain what he could not jusbiy. 

Nicholas Entt 


Vindicating Kant to the student 


tion of fogje to philosophy, which 
demonstrate how philosophy cntifbu 
at itsbesr p subject both rigorous 
■anti hiiriuinfr. " > 


i BcniardHn prison 


Kant’s Criticism of Metaphysics 
by W.H. Walsh . 

Edinburgh University Press, £5.75 
ISItN 0 85224 2S3 2 

In his latest book Professor . Walsh 
has provided us with q concise: com- 
mentary of all the main parts of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, Including 
a good deal of useful,; though neces- 
sarily undetailed discussion of 'Home 
of Kant's other works. With, this 
coverage, and the - advantages of 
being clearly . written, and of not. 
making excesalvo demands oh tlie 
reader’s ’ previous knowledge, It 
should be of considerable value ■ to 
students Arid teachers, 'The fact that 
the itiittibi' has not.- been concerned, 
to startup: drtv .flrui ! philosophical 
viewpoint- of his owii on the work,' 
and his .way of stating both the- 
Kantian aim the non- Kantian .side 
of nn i issue before -leaving the 
reader frith ad explicit question, Ore 
among the features which; niiakC' the 
buck verjf suitable to be at the bead 
of the rending list . for ail liicvod uc- 
tory course • or>> I<nnt'S theory . Of 
knowledge, and I 'Would expect fo 
Iind .il doing a good 'deal- of work 
In (hat rale over the: next few years- 
la this capacity, it cab stand well 
with the best of its competitors! 

ft Is when wo ask wliat there is 
here for -the.; seasoned Kant-schohu- 
th at doubts arise. We arc often left 
wit ha remark about.' what must* bb 
allowed to KA»t “at the lowest 
estimate”, and whilst this iq very 


good for getting the ■ intelligent 
undergraduate exercised about a 
problem, the researcher, may well 
wish that Walsh had stuck his neck 
out a little further and told us, for 
better or for worse, what he holds 
the right estimate to be. 

When he does so, the results are 
variable. The. contention that some 
of the antinomies should be seen 
not as arising, out of, and jieiice 
refuting, Kant’s 1 own target of 


intelligent strong as Kant’s ? After all, we are 
about a hardly obliged to accept os an a 
may well • priori principle everything that 
k his neck experience cannot conclusively ro- 
ild us, for fute. And why then should Kant 
t he holds talk so much about the unity of 
titae, a topic which tills argument 
results are does not take us anywhere near? 
that some We do reach that subject on the 
i be seeii next page, but since the argument 
ind pence there is said to depend, on " reasons 
target, or , already stated ” it never gets beyond 


■ S . ' — f — • — “ - — . vr.aidu a vlP till LU VUIUItme JXtUll IS 

struck: tne as well worth attention, iu&t empty. ’ 

whatever one’s views about it may k , . , ' 

finally turn out to be. Ontheotkar The. book contains material front 


permanent Substance, of which all eomMi^s tyrns out to.be none too 
the chaugos that occur: lit the respectful either. Agnin, he appears 
wol-ld are modifications.; 1 Walsh altogether to haye made up lils 
suggests tliat an event! which was ^, nd W"*; Kant's delation to logi. 
the creation of . a ■ flew- 1 -substance ' posjuvlslq.’ We -gre told (I . would 

""•.i-i "•» js— I:--...*:.- _■ . ' »■ ■ finite thAi.oh* "I'lhuy) thqt.’-’ — “■ - ■ 


pnma lade aotisfactbry reply ! that - ■■Wtementg- "about (36d and <tha soul 
“a llowlyi created substance Would' 2 s cerminly. meaningful; but Jater 
be palpable enough bocauso of Its noways , .(urtonvlnclnglft I fear), that 
effeqis on other things ”■ This -• Postulates of practical reason 
ha purports to' counter 1 by ask- • 1 -/contain no : information about 
[ng, * But. would this show that it another world . . . ; Tltey f unction 
was created. In dead created but of morelike commands' or injunctions 

fcSth: ft ... V : . Wh, of 


nouuugj and. make? it lotik. fls if . tnan statements , v .*» This, of 
2?. SJOInt tiiat ; course is exactly one of the things 

Ff: . 25SS? 1 icrtl e i Y ^ Qn 5^ cbtild : ever \ Mcd-tine ..podtindab : inteiHt say 
' .. about thern. so we'arelback where 

. s^on. Butjif putt 19. what- |t depends We started. 

. an, one Is bound to ask, how can " ' ' 

the coDclysioii bo anything like qs : ■ •; ' - . .. ■ . JEdwflfd CrBlg 
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LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 

University of Rhodesia 


What should a don don? 


from Professor J. R. de S. Honey 
Sir,— Alan Phillips’s article (THES, 
December 5) on the University of 
Rhodesia was very much of a piece 
with one you published on July 13, 
1973, and heavily slanted. This is a 


—does valued work for African stu- 
dents 3 furthermore, the staff of the 
university do not consider them- 
selves above criticism, and would 
take more notice of an appraisal 
which was not so obviously one- 
sided. factually incorrect, and per- 
vaded by half-truths which make it, 
like die 1973 article, an unpleasant 
piece of propaganda. 

Almost any comment he makes 
can be met by countervailing facts, 
or relates to items wrenched from 
their context. Take first his figures 
for pupils in schools. ' 

Yes, it is true that too few Afri- 
can children at present receive sec- 
ondary education, though how the 
university is to blame for this is 
jiot clear. It may even be true that 
when the figures for 1975 and 1976 
come out it will still be the case 
that the proportions of African 
pupils In secondary schools are now 
no more than the proportions of 
French pupils in secondary schools 
in Prance 30 years ago. 

But these figures must be seen 
n the context of very considerable 
investment and expansion now In 
progress in secondary education in 
Rhodesia. Among many restraints 
on this expansion has been tlie 
shortage of graduate teachers, and 
ft mis connection it is strange that 
Mr Phillips’s article should imply 
resentment that a proportion of 
government grants to African stu- 
dents are for those who are pledged 
to enter teaching. 

He complains about pressures on 
Amcan students not to take part in 
poHtiral activities. I do not think 
there Is a single university in Africa 
where students, of whatever race, 
»ro not under some kind of con- 
rtraint in respect of political actlvi- 


bm, ana tram Mr numps's own 
evidence it is dear that if Is only a 
®b»nty of Rhodesia's African stu- 
dents who are thus constrained. 

He talks blithely about students 
punished for taking part in “ d emon - 


Medical education 

from Dr A. J.S. Walker 
Slf.-The present situation In the 
medical world raises problems for 
universities which award medical 


S^V 973 ’ h ut hfi «n«nt 

entry falls t» mention that these 

braid^h^ a f ti °5 S * Cama T Withln fl hair ’» 
oread-lb of whet would undoubtedly 

te f,°rt ted had they 

Oeen&l lowed to take their course 
T uKy per cent of 
fhtt year exam,, ha tall, m. „ ™ 

fi™e^r re ^ 0lI ? 6 re J3 ro ™ s »f 

**1® end of l be long vacation 
and go into second year without 

tS wtisr upti0n 0r ®» en5i on of 

„,Si Mste factors Which do not 
bejSp 6 ^ African student to 
that this is an ideal environ- 
2“™ to f a university Well, if 
^ [bo real burden of Mr Phil 

if S ® S t.ST ladam U. aien 1 must teU him 

wIl0 / wouId make the 
same comment (or worse) on th#> 

S»“ Pa ^ s * Sexortf 

20 uriym^tiea in Africa. ^ 

thousand African eraduaten 

PhHHpa has hearfSf. C 

affeiS 'tbli? J } °^ acad « raic . Possibly , 
assess tlieir fitness for universitv 

lKtureships in the highly competf. I 

Sr.? M n CmiC marfcGt of re «nt 
years? How many actually possess. 

In a country where the university 

°S.« ly established and is 
fWi small, doctorates or other 
degrees, and of these, how 
many have actually put In for posts 

over? and h&VS been paased 
A?, to his allegations of racial dis- 
crimination ana contemptuous atti- 
t “ d “ among “certain European 
staff towards African students, I 
imagine that if Mr Phillips went 

"Si?« a 5 U, B widely en °agh he 
could find white students wlio miriu 
make similar equally vague oliega- 
tlons against African staff. Unsub- 
stantiated, such generalizations 
simply become a smear. 

WUS itself practises racial dis- 
crimination in the allocation of its 
scholarships, but for reasons which 
most people would understand and 
condone. • 

Yours faithfully, 

J. R. de S. HONEY, 

Department of education. 

University of Rhodesia, 


emergency only basis. Any such 
cases would deserve the widest 
possible publicity. 

Fundamentally the current medi- 
cal crisis strongly suggests that die 
community is wasting vast sums of 


retiring chair- 
man of the Schools Council, recently 
London annual meeting of tho 
.and Home Counties 
Kegionai Advisory Council for Tech- 

wnu ,i E S UCBt on r 1 li,e universities 
fnc f U P lo [liC fact 
that the boiler suit was as respect- 
able as the gown”. H 

o«u. Ut i. in world does Sir Lin- 

is* Hkp V f ? r 1 not know what 
iu. 1 u. ,n ^ nt ^ on antl Home Coun- 
ties, but . here in the north, the 
boiler suit is a good deal more 
respectable than the gown. 

n„^ h „ e gating of a boiler suit marks 
one out as a man of higli status. In 
such a garb a man can only he 

S s hi ?zszzr luI for himMiE 

The costume shows its wearer to 
who , J bol ?“8? manifestly to 

, WO fl d k . Hd lives in 8 world 
fnd ^ ‘mfs which he must be shaping 
and welding painting and repairing, 

plumbing, fitdngl drilllne 
m J r f| e ^tier suit is a manly gar- 
ment. To be seen at its best it 
needs a powerful frame to fill it 
out. But as with Churchill’s cele- 
brated siren suit, it aids the portly, 
turning obesity into weight mid 
authority. On tho gangling it may 
cronie s suggestion of cowboy grace 
and elegance. 

Stains of oil, splashes of mud or 
painr, powderiiies of dust mul scat- 
terings of woodshaving are to the 
boiler suit what regimental badges 
are to the military uniform. Rank is 
indicated by accessories: tiic fold- 


Ji'ri’fi ijiwioo Moiwap ' , 

* 


ing rule, the clipboard, the crump. 
Jed plan or blueprint revealing it- 
self from a breast pocket. 

Not that the boiler suit is a uni- 
form destroying, or masking the 
individuality of tho woaror. On the 
basic i style there may be many 
variations. Although blue denim 
remains the firm favourite, it can 
be found in white, or black, and 


I l yv J- 


sometimes in an attractive terra- 
cotta. 

Intriguing contrasts of texture 
and pattern may be created by 
patching”: rho use of different 
coloured cloths to repair or streng- 
then the garment ut strategic points. 
Tito final cffact is completed und 
entranced by appropriate choices 
of boots, scarves, und licadgcar. 

In contrast how drab and dull is 
so much academic dress 1 As often 
remarked: a medieval anachronism. 
But above nil it marks nut its 
wearer ns not belonging to the free 
camaraderie of the boiler-suited 
ones. It is no wonder that my col- 
leagues shrink from wearing their 
gowns. If seen wearing them, they 

f iut on an embarrassed smile meali- 
ng ’ don’t I look silly ”, 

Only when gnthered in any num- 
bers-— as at a university congrega- 
tion— do they -wear the offending 
garment with any confidence. But 
rather like guests at a fancy dress 


P-iriy, decked nut in goi'j'oniiv uni- 
forms und co..tu*.its p well I omrim* 
Hint tins is ull nude- In. Hive. Thu 
com mu os must be folded mvuv in 
the morning and returned ta the 
hirers. 

Indeed younger colleagues never 
admit to posseting a gown. It the 
occasion demands, they borrow one 
and wear it within “inverted 
commas ", Like the dinner jacket, 
tne gown is not part r»f tliu ward- 
robe of any self-respecting young 
academic. ** 

Sir Lincoln’s comments are 
timely. Let us abandon out out- 
nioded forms of academic drag and 
adopt the boiler suit as a form of 
dress appropriate for an ago when 
universities must serve the “needs 
of society”. 

There is much to he said for this 
change. The boiler suit, like the 
gown, is an “overall” garment. Tt 
Protect its wearer from tho 
chilliest wind whistling through hall 
or cloister. 

In the interests of tradition, cer- 
tain features of the present aca- 
(lemlc costume may be retained 
whilst its more offensively elitist 
features eliminated. 

Doctors will be suited in scarlet; 
master and bachelors in sober black. 
A. cloth cap (hissellcd ?) will replaco 
the mortar board; muffler and 
checked chokers rather than sub- 
fuse FacuUtes may bo identified hy 
brightly stencilled letters on tho 
back of iho suit. 

Which university will ho the first 
to have the courago to change its 
academic dress along these lines? 
lhis reform complete, we, of tho 
academic trades, will bo able to taka 
our place with pride alongside those 
in boiler suits. 


Beverley Shaw 


7Vie author is lecturer in education 
at Durham University. 


Give (or take) a Greek Common Foot 


1 unaiu uiDUlwai 

L g i ee 5' ita i sIin Plest the problem 

r.i? at >? re » a sound case for 
22*98 that medical students should 
2?*„ ba showed to count time spept 
"tith emergencies as 
**2' j gaining qualifying for the 
ttadScine * university degree in 

taubdeai such time will be allowed 
JjLf 01 ? 1 * .for' the inferior qualiflca- . 
£ ° f p Licentiate of the Royal Col- 
, BLi, L^WleUiML Member of the 
■VhSS -SWgw Surgeons because 
, diplomas are entirely con- 
b 1 « *%• “tedic®! world but It 

be hoped that university 
I UQt allow medical facul- 
SSS?* f le * caI schools to endanger 
standing of university 


money in training the wrong people 
In the wrong imy to provide medi- 
cal care of a type which is often 


based on the wrong priorities. 
Yours faithfully, 

A J: S. WALKER, 

London, NW3. 

University architecture 

from Mr G. R. Browne 
Sir. — Sir James Richards, writing on 
University Architecture since I960, 
referred particularly to Leicester 
University (THES, October 10). 

We must point out that 
Courtaulds -Technical Services were 
not a construction company, they 
were in- fact a professional organi- 
zation which, although part of the 
ave an ime- 


Sugar went metric in the autumn 
making it legal to offer it for sole 
in round metric quantities. And 
manufacturers are now also quite 
free to stock supermarket shelves 
with metric packets of cornflnkes 
and other cereals. 

Another way in which metrication 
has affected your life— although in 
this case only if you happen to be 
in the fatstock trade— is that Octo- 
ber was the month for converting 
ta kilograms all weighiug equipment 
at abattoirs, markets and bacon 
factories. 

Most of us only notice a Budden 
attack of metrication when it con- 
cerns something big like the Post 
Office (which means that the price 
of a stamp goes up to 8}p) or the 
decimalization of money (which 
means everything goes up). But it 
is happening In some aspect of some 
trade ail the time. 

Why, evea this piece of paper on 
winch I type these words and which 
was formerly called “ quarto ”, with 
Its literary connotations of first 
editions and elegant bindings, has 
been chopped around and retitled 
“ A4 ”, which sounds like nothing 
but the slow route to Maidenhead. 


cause I object to the new, confus- 
ing measures ; but then I objected 
to tlie old confusing measures as 
wall... 

It is hard to take a firm moral 
stand on the need for the preserva- 
tion of those two ancient monu- 
ments, the foot and the pound, since 
they themselves have over the cen- ' 
tunes eibowod aside other, more 
primitive units in the evolution of 
measurement. 

Take tho Megallthic Yard. This 
was ortco the basic unit used by 
evoryone constructing megallthic 


monuments, but, as its 11 am a sug- 
gests, it lost its appeal as prehistory 
gave way to history. 

It wasn’t even a full yard as we 
know it today, since it managed to 
consist of only 32 .G indies, and It 
has boen only n process of inflation 
that brought the modern yard up 10 
its present 36 inches. 

Take, especially, the foot. There 
have been many variations of tho 
toot, differing by as much as 40 per 
cent according to time and place, 
most of them extinct. The so-called 

Northern Font” was all of 13.1 
inches, sometimes more, and was 
much used by Teutonic peoples. 

Or perhaps you’d like to try for 
size the so-called ” Natural Foot ’* of 
a mere 9,8 inches, which was popu- 
lor with the Celtic races, who pre- 
sumably had smaller appendngos at 
Hie end of their legs on which to 
base it. It was built up ip this 
way: three barleycorns = one thumb, 
three thumbs « one palm, three 
palms = one natural foot. 

Other feet that have inarched 
tw c w turies include the Saxon 
root tbe Moscow Foot, the Verona 
Foot, and the neighbouring Sardin- 


Edward I enforced the present 12- 
inch mode 1 , people used not only 
the Northern end Natural Feet, but 
also the Roman Foot of 11.65 inches 
and the unhappily named Greek 
Common Foot, of 12.47 inches. 

You do not hear much 'about tho 
cubit these days, either. Baaed on 
the distance between the elbow and 
the fingertip, this tended to vary, 
one man borne longer or shorter in 
the arm than the nexr. . 

, The c»bit was finally standardized, 
but diftorcnt nations came to adopt 
different, standards. There was the 



IvRypLiun Royal Cubit of 20.6 indies, 
Su “5, rival the Egyptian 

bhort Cubit of 17.7 inches, which 
was within a whisker of the fierce 
““"geytor known as the Early Jew- 

And whatever happened to the 
Northern Cubit of 2p.G Inches, not 
ro mention the Sumerian Cubit of 
19.5 inches as used in the building 
of the Ziqqurat. of Babylon (the 
Tower of Babel , as the Israelites 
nicknamed it) and the Sumerian 
Double Cubit, which clocked in at 
a massive 39.98 Inches ? 

Measures of rapacity are also 
taking a tumble. With the onset of 
the c.c. (cubic centimetre) the pint 
is feeling white about the gills, but 
it has survived to make a greater 
mark than the “load” (40 bushels) 
or the “chaldron” (36 bushels). 

The bushel it not to be confused 
with the Winchester Bushel, which 
has been a casualty of time, just as 
the London Stone and Queen Anne’s 
Wine Gallon never quite made it 
to the present day. 

Something tells me that many of 
the units for specific commodities 
are -no longer with us, and if they 
are still around, the boys from the 


on the doors ,at dawn to encourage 
them to make way for the younger 
measure. 

. A “ last ” of herrings stands for 
13,200 fishes ; the sante word 


applied tq hides means 12 dozen, 
arid to wool 12 sacks. A hogshead 
of sugar refers to 13 cwt That is 
when It is not fitondrug for 16 cwt. 




or nil stations between the two, 
while a hogshead of tobacco is a 
precise term used to describe any- 
thing from 12 to 18 cwt. 

A “ pocket ” . of hops • wobbles 
about from 168 to 224 pounds. You 
do know where you arc with a 
stone of meat ; no, not 14 pounds, 

. but, in this instance, just 8. 

, The caso for these antique terms 
to that they have a certain - ring 
about them, denied to expressions 
such as “10 dekametres**! hecto- 
metre , and soon the inch and ounce 
.will come to shore this by cone 
flavour. 

The: consolation for tlioso who 
stick up for flte foot (such as tho 


seH-styied Anti-mctrication in 
wth Its slogan, “Don't Give Aii 
Inch ”) fa that new metric measures 
done always stay the course. The 
French Revolution started and then 
abandoned a scheme to adopt a ten- 


iTT<] 


ench 100 minutes ~ long— Metric 
Time, . 

. Jonathan Sale 
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Professor A- J. Cole, who presently 
holds a personal chair In the depart- 
ment of computational science has 
hcen appointed to the chair of compu- 
tational ad c nee. University of St 

Andrews. 

Dr Kenneth Murray, reader in the dep- 
artment of molecular biology, has 
been appointed to the chair uf molecu- 
lar biology, University of Edinburgh. 


; Appointments . 


Universities 

London School of Economics 
Honorary fellows : Rc Hon £. W. 
Barrow, Prime Minister ana Minister 
of Finance, Barbados : Sir M. Kendall, 
director. World Fertility Survey : Pro- 
fessor L. P. Moir, formerly professor 
of applied anthropology at the LSE ; 
Her majestv Queen Margrethe Ir of 
Danmark ; Professor William N. Medll- 
cott, senior editor f.f “Documents on 
British Foreign Policy 1919-1939 ’ ; Mr 
C. J. Poiisonhy, tonner LSE staff 
m ember. 

Oxford 

Ford’s Lectureships in English History 
1976-77 : Professor «. W. S. Barrow, 

Newcastle »|»on Tyne 
Dcnn i Professor J- N. Walton (medi- 
cine). Render: A. G. Davey (applied 
Social studies). 

Colleges 

C. F. Mott College of Education 
Mr U. S. Cane, at present principal of 


Professor J. R. S. Fliicham, currently 
professor of genetics at the University 
of Leeds, has been appointed to the 
Buchanan chair of genetics at Edin- 
burgh University from July 1 In succes- 
sion to the late professor C. H. Wad- 
ding! an. Professor Flncham will sub- 
sequently succeed professor D. S. Fal- 
coner as head of the department of 
genetics. 

Processor Istvan Meszaros, professor of 
philosophy and social science nt York 
University, Toronto, has been 
appointed to ihe vacant chair of 
philosophy at the University of Sussex. 

the college, has been appointed prlncl- 
.pal-deslgnate of the City of Liverpool 
College of Higher Education by the 
amalgamation of C. F. Mott College of 
Education and Ethel Wormald College 
of Education. 

General 

The Connell of Engineering Institutions 
President : Lord Hlnron of Bankside. 
chairman of the MacRobert Award 
Evaluation Committee. 

United Kingdom Atomic Energy Autbo. 
city — Director : Dr L. E. J. Roberts 
(atomic energy research establish- 
ment i. Deputy chairman : Dr W. 
Marshall (extension of appointment). 

Cranflcld 

Head : Professor B. A. May (National 
Colie no of Agricultural Engineering, 
Sllsoe, from January 1). Senior Lec- 
turer : K. Harrison (management). 
Lecturers: Dr D. N. Burghes (mathe- 
matics) ; C. A. Lumsden (manage- 
ment). H. J. A. Vetter (temporary, 
language and social studies). Research 
associate: D. L. Richardson (manage-' 
ment). 



me Institution of Metallurgists will be 
holding a one-day discussion meeting 
on materials mlcroanalysls at Wolfson 
Halli Churchill College, Cambridge, on 
February 18. 1976. Lectures on metal- 
lurgical applications of Emma. Quanti- 
tative analysis of materials with Emma- 
4 and Atom probe field Ion microscopy 
will be discussed. Further details from : 


The Meetings Secretary, The Instilu- 

6 an of Metallurgists. Nortliway House, 
l lists tone. Loudon N20 9LW. 


An International conference on 
reliability of power supply systems 
organized by the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, will be held at the 
rEE, Savoy Place, London Wl, from 
February 21 to 23, 1977. Contributions 
are Invited on generation, intercon- 
nexion and pooling of generation, 
transmission, distribution and corapo- 


February 21 to 23, 1977. Contributions 
are invited on generation, intercon- 
nexion and pooling of generation, 


|I|jP 


I?.*:- 


H, 


site systems. All entries should be sub- 
mitted by April, 1976. Further informa- 
tion from Annemorie Cunningham- 
Bwemlell, IEE. 

» * * 

' The Medieval Ensemble of London 
’ will be presenting a recital of French 
music written between the death of 

Machaut (1377) and the advent of 

Dufay (c 1420 ?). In their programme 

(he ensemble will play settings *of- 

• eulogistic and amorous, verse from the 
courts of Jheao, Duke of Berry,. Gaston 

, • Phebus, COunt of Fbjx and the Papal 
establishments of Avignon and Rome. 

- Thfc concert will be held in tho Glynn 
• . . • Vivian Art Gallery, Alexandra Road, 
Swansea. r m 

-I A - residential conference • on 
Christianity- and primitive religions 
Wifl bo -held from February 20-22, 1976, 
- ;• i at Cumberland Lodge, Windsor .-Great 
Park In association with the Royal 
. Anthropological Institute. Fee's- £11. M 
for seniors ; £8.30 for studehta on 
government grants, .Further. informs* 

• tiou _ from -the Programme Secfetaryi 
. I'., - Cumberland Lodge. 

.* • * . . 

", ; 7 A symposium' on professional metal 
1 IMrglsw In- Europe to be hold on 
■' February 25 at Imperial College, Prince 
' Consort Road, Loudon SW7 h -.vdll: detf 
i ■Particularly' vrf.th problems , experienced 
technologists -working unthla the 
“ — economic . community 


Secretary, • ■The Institution of -Meta 


314-76-TJ 1 ' ' Ql,DUn ® wfl J 



Grants; *v: 


Duvid Watkln has been awarded the 
Alice Davis Hltchock Medallion, given 
annually by the Society of Architectural 
Historians of Great Britain for a liter- 
ary work which makes an outstanding 
contribution to the study and know- 
ledge of architectural history, for Ills 
hook The Life ami. work of C. R. 
Cockerell. 


Tha Mlddligan Fog Medal In the Com- 
posers’ Competitions of the Irish 
National Musical Festival baa beer 
awarded to MJchaeL Dawney, depart- 
ment of music, li diversity College, 
Cork, 


Royal Society Commonwealth bursaries 
awards: Dr P. K. Bltakaramlre, Univer- 
sity of Kampala, Uganda ; Dr P. 
Satynnarayana, Sagar University, India ; 
Dr K. L. Yau, University of Cape 
Coast, Ghana j Dr II. T. A. Cheung, 
Quivers! ly of Sydney, Australia ; Dr 
E. A- Colhoun, University of Tas- 
mania ; Dr A. Falconer, University of 
Guelph, Ontario ; Dr S. C. Gars, Uni- 
versity of Sangar, India : Dr M. M. 
Cot]/ Bareilly College, India : Dr R. J. 
Le Roy, Guelph Waterloo Centre for 
Graduate Work, Canada ; Dr J. A. 
McComb, Murdoch University, W, Aus- 
tralia ; Professor J. W, McConkey, Uni- 
versity of Windsor, Ontario ; Dr J. M. 
Oades, Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute, S. Australia : Dr L. C. 
Schmidt. University of Melbourne ; Dr 
I. F. Wardlaw; C.S.I.R.O. Division of 
Plant Industry, Canbon-a ; Dr A. R. 
Wei lb urn, University of Lancaster. - 


Rusldd. College are offering a. full adult 

f tate scholarship commencing. October, 
976. -All applicants should nave three 
years'. resldeuce iu the United King- 
dom. Formal academic qualifications 
dte : not required* although applicants 
have to ..submit ah essay on one of 
a list of tonics, Including industrial 
democracy, the future of the social' 
contract, how to reconcile, liberty and 
equality, social -service priorities, 
literature and history. Farther details 
from C. Hoplcy, 'General Secretary,' 
Ruskfti College, Oxford : 0X1 2HE. 


Course news 


twiogy, CranHfcld, Bedford MK43j 
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Universities £ 

p 

Aston « 

Applied psycliology— £1,877 from Hie I 
West Midlands Regiuiial Heal tit t 
Autliority for research into photosen- i 
gltlve epilepsy tinder the direction of 
Dr G. F. A. Harding ; £3,135 from < 
the MoD for ATC systems study s 
under the direction of Dr D. 
Whitfield; £14,046 from the MoD 
lor ATC systems research under the 
direction of Dr D. Whitfield ; £2,948 
trom the Department of the Environ- 
ment for research into public under- 
(tandlug of symbols and legends under 
the direction of Mr R. S. Eaaterby. 
Architectural planning and urban 
studies— £9,910 from the DoE for 
research into the environmental 
effects of freight policies under the 
direction of F. E. Joyce ; £8,000 from 
the DoE for research into the Impact 
of the National Exhibition Centre, 
under the direction of Mr F. E. Joyce 
and Mr H. E. Williams. 

Biological sciences — £15,000 from 
6plllera Farm Feeds Ltd for research 
(n the fungal improvement of straws 
under the direction of Dr H. O. W. 
Begins and Dr K. J. Seal ; £1,SG6 
from Severn Trent Water Authority 
for research Into fly control at 
tewago works, under the direction of 
Mr H. A. Hawkes ; £23,250 from 1C1 
for research into biosynthesis In 
flocor towers under the direction of 
Mr H. A. Hawke ts, 

Chemical engineering— £1,500 from Bio 
Oils Research Ltd for research into 
the separation of fatty acids under the 
direction of Professor P. E. Barker : 
£1.000 from the Nuffield Foundation 
foe course development In chemical 
engineering under die direction of Dr 
A. V. Bridgwater ; £1.923 from the 
Department of Trade and Industry for 
experimental work on u model and tube 
heat exchanger under the direction of 
Dr J. D. Jenkins: £9,658 from the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Auth- 
ority for research Into detection of 
bubbles In boiling sodium under the 
direction of Mr A. E. Noble. 

Chemistry— £4,140 from the EEC for 
research Into lead intestinal absorption 
mechanism under the direction of Pro- 
fessor J. A. Blair; £7,560 from the 
Cancer Research Campaign for cancer 
research. £2,166 from the NERC for 
research into analysis and reaction of 
non-lomc detergents and their biode- 
gradation products under the direction 
of Dr A. W. P. Jarvie ; £21,938 from 
tiie SRC for research into chemical 
structure and water binding processes 
lu rivers osmosis membranes under • 
the direction of Dr B. J. Tlghe. 

Civil engineering— £10.700 from the 
consb-uction Industry ahd Information 
Association for research on web buck- 
ling of rolled steel beams under the 
direction of Professor M. Holmes. 
Metallurgy— £5,363 from the MoD for 
the study of low-cycle 1 fatigue behavi- 
our of titanium alloys under the dir- 
ection of Dr J. T. Barnby : £15.050 
from the SRC for research into frac- 
ture toughness or commercial sintered 
steel under the direction of Mr L. W, 
Crane. . 

Modern languages— £2,000 for research . 
Into tha teaching of basic skills In 
minority languages, under the direc- 
tion of Dr E. CTavering. 

Pharmacy— E3, 797 from tho Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Council for research 
Into tiie effect of drugs on cellular, and 
sub-cellular membranes -under the dir- 
ection of Dr D. A. Lewis ; £4.349 from 
the Cancer Research Campaign for 
research into tumour-inhibitory trai- 
zenes under the direction of Dr M. F. 
Stevens. ■ 

Ptiy8lca---£15 l 337 from the SRC for 
wsfsrch into energy spectra on field 
emitted electrons under the direction 
of Professor E. Braun and Dr R. V. 
Latham. - ■ 

Exeter ■ 

Agricultural economics unit— £4,000 
from tiie Central Council for Agricul- 
tural - and Horticultural Co-operation 1 
rar an Investigation into producer co- 
oppratlon .in tiie marketing and d(stri-' • 
J 1 .*? llon of-fn tt.tock and meat in South 
West England. r , .. 

Economic history— Dr. R. Byrt, £G,S7l. 

: to- Sbpport an invflsa-, 
gallon, into die Metalliferous- mini ag,- 
.Industry of England and' Wales and 
Scotland from 1848 to 1914. . • • ■ 

QlhsgoW •* ’ / J \ '• 

: Kf««Ic-L£5jOOd from thd Scottish Art* ' 
Council as. a contribution .tt, Scottish 
Muilc. Archive. . r 1 . , i. . . 


Recent publications 


Pathological biochemistry— £6,891 from 
the Scottish Hospital Endowments Re- 
search Trust for identification of mech- 
anisms of methotrexate induced dorm- 
acv and lethality using a folate depen- 
dent microbe as a tumour-cell model. 
Naval architecture and ocean engin- 
eering— $2,000 from the University or 
Rhode Island for research on flouting 
breakwaters. 

Heriot-Watt 

Physics — £105,300 from the SRC for re- 
search in tunable laser spectroscopy 
under the direction of Professor S. D. 
Smith and Dr C. PIdgcon. 

Building — £7,468 from the SRC for the 
Investigation of wind effects on build- 
ings, under the direction of Professor 
V. B. Torrance. 

Chemical and process engineering— 
£1,500 from the department of Trado 
and Industry to support low cost auto- 
mation service, under the direction of 
Mr W. G. A. Inglis. 


Chemistry— £3,819 from the MoD for 
an investigation into oxides of nitrogen 
stabiliser Interactions, under the direc- 


tion of Professor B. G. Gowonlock. 
Electrical and electronic engineering— 
£22,800 from the National Research 
Development Corporation for au Inves- 
tigation into variable polarisation linear 
slotted waveguide array under the 
direction of Dr A. J. Sangster ; £25,000 
from the SRC for hardware processor 
for fast 3D picture manipulation under 
tiie direction of Professor F. G. Heath ; 
£4.000 from South of Scotland Elec- 
tricity Board for a one year fellowship 
In power systems engineering under tiie 
direction of Professor G. R. Nicoll. 
Pharmacy— £39,674 from the Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Security Tor 
continuing investigation into the socio- 
logy of prescribing under the direction 
of Mr A, W. Patterson. 

Kccle 

Politics— £4,633 front the SSRC for re- 
search into tbe treatment or politics of 
British radio and television under the 
direction of Professor M. Harrison. 

Leicester 

Geography — £3.283 from the SSRC for 
research of spatial variations In Boliv- 
ian agricultural marketing behaviour m 
areas of recent colonization under the 
direction of Mr J. C. Crossley. 

London 

Queen Elizabeth College 
Chemistry. -£10.504 from the ARC for 
research on evaluation of lon-selcctlve 
electrodes for analysis in fnod/agrlcul- 
ture industries under the direction of 
Dr H. P. Bcnnetto *, £5.000 from Tate 
and Lyle Ltd for research on the oxida- 
tion of aucrose to carboxylic add de- 
rivatives under the direction of Pro- 
fessor L. Hough ; {15,960 from tho 
International Sugar Research Founda- 
• Hon for further exploration and ex- 
ploitation of the chemistry of sucrose 
under the direction of Professor L. 
Hough. 

Physics.— £31,480 from the MRC for a 
study of the interaction of microwaves 
with biological material under the 
director! of Professor E. H. Grant. 
Microbiology.— £16,070 from the MRC 
for research on isolation of the scrum 
protein growth factor required for 

S rowth of human diploid ceils under 
le direction of Professor S. J. Plrt. 
Immunology.— £4,000 from the MRC 
for a study of the function of IR 


(supplementary) lr0M f 
the SRC for research Into romish™? 0 . 
radio beacon observations ak 7 * 
under the direction oThfflS ' 
W. J. G. Bey non and Dr L 1 

(supplementary) from . 

m aid of research Into spectre^, 
measurements of minority ES 
stituents in ionospheric 
Using Rockets, under the dlraiito 
Professor N. D. Twiddy : E30M&. f 
the SRC in aid of an fcstkfite 
new high efficiency visible |JS? 
under the direction of Professor H' 
Twiddy and Dr M. j. Shaw D ‘ 
Pure mathematics— £5,8°0 rro m the 
SRC for research into a coob)natortd 
foundation for the study- of ball 

A 0 ?' Morris ^ dlrNti ‘ >n 01 Kfa£ 
Zoology — £1,243 from the Cancer lb- 
search Campaign in aid of cantn 
research, under the direction of 
R. B. Kemp. w 

Manchester 

Agricultural economics— £60,000 ftm 
Sir John Eastwood for research into 
the contribution that poultry prodacu 
can make, as a source of protein, to- 
wards solving the world food problea! 
under tlic direction of Mrs I. RIchiM 
son. 

Sociology— £33,377 from the SSBC for 
research Into a comparative undv ar 


research Into a comparative study or 
community organization and into 
planning In Manchester and Bsrcelom, 
under the direction of Dr B. R. 
Roberts. 

College of education— E23.61S (supple- 
mentary) from the Schools CoundJ to 
research into extending thinning 
reading uuder Mrs V. S. Booth. 
Prosthetic dentistry— £20,674 iroro tit 
MRC fnr studies In Hie preparation aid 
Implantation of phosphate ceranki 
under tho direction of Professor A, A. 
Grant. 

Medical biochemistry— £11,881, (supple- 
mentary) fr om the Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Council for two years retard] 
into high and low frequency charac- 
terization or the elastic properties of 
biopolymer a under Hie direction of 
Miss J. B. Weiss. 

Newcastle 


Human genetics— £18,392 from the Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Society to provide far- 
ther support for research Into geaeue 


genes in response to ferritin and myo- 

J lobln under the direction of Dr 
M. A. Bbrinear. • - 

Nulrition.— El.lM from the Lord Rank 


Research Centre for research On 
obesity under the direction of Mr D. S. 
Miller. 

University College • 

Agricultural botany — £8,810 from the 
ARC In aid of research into an assess- 
ment of interspecific hybrids os breed- 
ing material for forage ryo, under tho 
direction of Professor H. Rees. 

Applied mathematics— £13, 000 from the 
SRC for research Into PFTE paste exr 
trusion, under the direction of 1 Profes- 
sor K. Walters. ... 

Chemistry— £3,150 (supplementary) 

fvom the Ministry of Defence In aid of 
an Investigation of the mode of action 
of polymer based bearlogs. in .marine 
environment, under the direction of 
Dr P, Cadman ; £1,400 from De Beers 
Industrial Diamond Division.. Ltd . to 
support work on photqelectron spectro- 
scopy, of diamond surfaces, under the 
direction of Professor. J.-M. Thomps. • . 
Geography— £5,666 from the SSRC in 
aid of research into social .pud residen- 
tial areas of Merthyr Tydfil In the mid-’ 
nineteenth Centura, under the direction 
of Professor H. Carter, . 

. Gwlogy — £1,2,000 ! from the NERC lu 
aid of research Into taXoiiomv and 


factors In susceptibility to multiple 
sclerosis under the direction of Dr 
D. F. Roberts. 

Neurology — £145,811 from the MRC for 
research on histological hlstochemlol 
Immunological and ultras tract uni find 
ies of neuromuscular disease la ran 
and animals under the direction of fro- 
fessor j. N. Walton.' 
Ophthalmology— £6,065 from the Run 
and Lionel Jacobson Trust to snppoit 
the development or keratoplasty id 
the demonstration of ophthalmic mrz- 
ery. 

Civil engineering— £14.235 from 
SRC for support of an Investlgatloeoa 
queue lengths and the timlngi « tm- 
fie signals in a rood network unatrw 
direction Of Dr R. E. Ailsop. 
Agricultural biochemistry— flltw 

from ICI Ltd for rascarch on wont m 
NPN sources for use fith low PJ> 
tein lu high fibre rations under Ihe®' 
cctlou of Profesao? D. G. Arwshfl* 

Reading 

Geography — £5,932 front the 8SRC to 
work ' on mobility and information-* 
study of knowledge of HHjcert «W 
ping opportunities* under the oirtaw* 
of Dr S. R. Bowlby. 

Botany— £16,683 from tins SHC for V* 
trophotometrlc and pUysIologicw 1 
los of phytochrome and its assotww» 
with plant membranes under the 
tioh of Dr D. Prue, 

Swansea ’ . tn . u 

Botany and. microbiology'— . 
froth tiie ARC for research Into wj 
control of biotronsrortnation m 
' lose to sugars under the dJrecoo 11 
Dr G. HalflwelL - m 

Psychology— £5,908 from the 
research into social daw dlfW®L 
lateriiisation and Information P . ■ 
ing u rider the direction or Mr-J* 
Davidoff. ' / ' ' co r fti 

Statistics— £10,520 from tiie SRC J(f _ 

researcli Into stocltostio mod*^, ^ 
mental disorders under tlip dlrecow 
Professor- A. G. Hawkes. •' 
Metallurgy— £4,5«3 from the 
of Defence for ' an 
search work Into recovery or creeyr 
perties of nimonic 16 . 

Warwick - J' caitciw 

Sociology— £21,186 from, tbe s SSg-^ 
research into the Otgonj** 1 *®!!' “ the 
patlpn and si 


Cqmparlton 


followed « 


emttttuj.;. prbfessb* ; at! Heriot-Watt. 
univeratyj •/ .. • r -, ■_ / • : * 

■ ‘ ■' r ' -. JL'l ".»>! j L ' 1' *. 

Epierild8 .PtofesSdr:. ;fe. N. vWlljmer 
was appointed: , professorial 


ine editors have established this. . CoUndl for, Education and tcaiitina lu 
P“J n . al *. , ltt . ^cognition of the , iuertas- 1 Social Work;? Clifton iHQUse. Euston 
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ApplUailoM aro invited l'ir 
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7.3). Apullniila Uiou)d h«vo 
complolod a dodpraio and linvo 
fiold work exporienco in urban 
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The auccomrul appHcjnl will 
be axpected lo coniribute 10 
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social aryaniiailon. and bp pn»- 
norod to commonco In March. 
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Polytechnics 





rriiTFin 


REGIONAL COUNCIL 
Napier College of 
Commerce and Technology 

SENIOR LECTURER (A) in INSURANCE 

Ref. 181/3/1 ' 7 

Salary on Scale £6,Q00-£6,735 (bar)-C7,7ie 
The successful candidate will be responsible in Uu. 
Deparlment of Banking and Insurance lor the organisa- 
tion and leaching ol couraea for Ihe Aasociateshlp Exami- 
nations ol the Chartered Insurance Institute In the Gen- 
eral or Life branches as well as the insurance contem 
ol degree and other courses. 

Applicants should possess a dog roe and have comple- 
ted the Fellowship Examinations of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute. Industrial, professional or leaching e< 
parlance Is 'essential. — 

LECTURER (A) in ACCOUNTING Ref. 1BI/4.M 

Salary on Scale £3,218 26,012 (ber)-£6,495 

Required In the Department ol Banking and Insurance 

to ieoture up to (Inal professional standard. 

Applloanta should possess a degree and/or professional 
qualifications and preferably have had Industrial, pro- 
fessional or teaching experience. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER (A) in 
BUSINESS STUDIES Ref. IBS/4/4 

Salary pro rale in the range £3,218-£fi,012 (bar)-£8,495 
Required in ihe Deparlment of Business Studies to leach 
on HND/HNC Business Studies courses. The range 
of subjects to be covered would Include Structure of 
Industry, Business Administration and Office Administra- 
tion. 

Applicants should possess a degree and/or equivalent 
professional qualifications and preferably have had Indus- 
trial, research or leaching experience. 

LECTURER (A) in MATHEMATICS 

Ref. 8Ma/4/13 

B alary on 8cale C3.210-Ee.O12 (bar)-£6,495 
Required In (he Department of Mathematics to lecture 
science, engineering, business or commercial students 
on Diploma. CertHloata, Professional or CNAA degree 
courses, Preference may be given to applicants who have 
industrial experience of mathematical applications or 
who have a further degree In applied mathematics, stati- 
stics or operational research. 

An honours degree or equivalent professional qualifica- 
tion Is essenllel. 

Further particulars and application forms from Hie Acade- 
mic Registrar (T), Napier College of Commerce and Tech- 
nology, Coltnton Road, Edinburgh EH10'5DT, lo whom 
they should be .returned by 9th January, 1976. quoting 
reference. . 

f-.llJjlioi.i-"..', j:. ..j--- lAy..,('. '.r .< 
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